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^fkich the Same I Wmdd Rise to Explain." 

Having been unable since 1896, in consequence of a fractured 
hip and prolonged ill health, to carry out my plans for teaching 
Pure Phonics in certain educational institutions, as a part of 
Kindergarten work, or even to advocate such teachmg by voice 
or pen, I offer the contents of thu little book to all teachers who 
desire their pupils to acquire a more exact enunciation. 

The notices of the proposed new plan of Phonic instruction 
which were published in the New York Commercial Adntertiier^ 
School yournal and other papers, during my years of active work, 
are here given in place of further explanation. The <' Lessons ** 
appeared in the Kindergarten News during 1894-5, and are 
printed herein as they appeared in that publication. 

To parents and kindergarteners, who have the best opportunity 
of forming correct habits of clear enunciation at the most favorable 
time of a child* s life, the suggestions and lessons contained herein 
are hopefully dedicated. 

ELIZA BOARDMAN BURNZ. 



PREFACE. 

Introductory to the subject-matter of this volume, 
and as an apology for its issuance, I take the liberty of pre- 
senting some extracts from an article on Public Delivery, 
by Alexander Melville Bell, as published in Werner's 
Magazine, February, 1897: 

"The rarest quality among all classes of speakers is the 
clear and intelligible delivery of words. That which ought 
to be characteristic of every educated person, we look for 
almost in vain among the majority of the most highly 
educated. Instead of sonorously vocalizing, crisply 
articulating and speaking out to their hearers, they 
mutter and mimible and speak to themselves. The 
fundamental fault is the absence of phonetic syllabica- 
tion. Syllables and words run together, so that the 
closest attention is required to enable the hearer to 
gather the sense. Instead of this we ought to be able 
to catch the speaker's every syllable. The difficulty is 
that a speaker must utter syllables before an auditor can 
catch them. This art our lecturers and other orators have 
need to set themselves to study. They deliver words 
and phrases but not syllables. In public delivery the 
last is the most important, for if syllables are heard 
words and phrases will not fail of apprehension; but if 
syllables are lost ambiguity and unintelligibility result. 

'* The man of science, expotmding and demonstrating, 
does not need to employ impassioned oratory. He must 
however, * be not too tame, either. ' He must speak so as 
to be heard by all his auditors and above all remember 
that he is speaking to them and for their information. 
All this is so self-evident that it seems idle to set it forth. 
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8 PREFACE. 

** Observation, however, will discover illustrations only 
too common of the need for doing so. For instance, a 
lecturer was recently explaining a diagram on the screen 
and using a soft, conversational voice as if making a con- 
fidential statement to another gentleman on the plat- 
form, while a thousand people were straining their ears 
in vain to participate in what was said. Another ttuned 
his back to the audience while he pointed out some ob- 
ject of which he was speaking, and he continued for some 
time to talk to the wall, oblivious of the fact that his 
voice could not possibly reach them for whom it was 
intended. Another kept his eyes fixed on the manu- 
script before him while he read it mutteringly as if for 
his own information. Another closed his eyes in speak- 
ing as though blinded by the excess of his own light. 
The speakers in these cases were not schoolboys nor 
tyros, but men of eminence in their departments. 

** Common sense would seem to be enough to preserve 
speakers from such errors, but the subjects of them are 
simply unconscious of their failings. The blame for this 
goes back to the common school, where no training in artic- 
ulation and in vocalization had been afforded to the pupils. 
To the schools we must look for amendment in the f utiire. 
Teach the young to speak intelligibly, to speak out, and 
to pr(»iounce words distinctly, and the formation of such 
habits as now detract from effectiveness will be rendered 
impossible." 



PURE PHONICS 



HERE'S A NEW KINDERGARTEN METHOD. 

From the ** Commercial Advertiser,*' New York, Jan. 12 

1895. 

A practical test of certain newly-developed ideas on 
the subject of training the facial and lingual muscles in 
very young children is probably soon to be made in some 
of the kindergartens of the charitable series. The pro- 
posed experiment will be the issue of considerable investi- 
gation, coupled with a growing belief among instructors 
that physical training at the earliest stage of school life 
is deficient in this one direction. That children without 
teaching are capable of making noises in great variety is 
an only too familiar fact ; in the same way — as the persons 
interested in these observations show — ^they can run and 
skip and jump without instruction. But such use of the 
limb muscles is not considered sufficient; the children 
must have regular drill of different parts of the body from 
top to toe. As the theory in question is intended to show, 
the same idea should be applied in the systematic exer- 
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10 PURE PHONICS. 

cise of the muscles of the face and the different organs 
used in speech. 

This is a kind of training conceived with a two-fold 
purpose. One of its chief uses is foreseen in the correc- 
tion of a want of balance and harmony in the face, which 
sometimes is unequally developed and showing fre- 
quently a tendency to drawing the mouth into unpleas- 
ant contortions. Facial exercise, as the new educators 
explain in the advocacy of this doctrine, is needed to give 
sjrmmetry and expression to the features, while, at pre- 
sent, the facial and lingual muscles in no way receive 
systematic drill so as to become mobile and expressive. 

More mischievous than these faulty tendencies, as 
estimated by the theory now presented, are the various 
kinds of defects in articulation which only eariy training 
can properiy cotmteract. Among the most noticeable 
of these imperfections is the want of lingual control, 
illustrated in the wrong position of the organs of speech 
for the sound of 5, causing lisping, which continues un- 
corrected in many cases into adult life, and among a 
large number of public speakers and singers. The im- 
perfect utterance of certain other consonant elements is 
a fault to which attention is called, as is also a general 
thickness and indistinctness of enunciation. These and 
other tmdesirable conditions of speech, if the view in 
current discussion is correct, can be greatly improved 
and generally quite overcome, by daily lingual drill on 
the elements of language. These elements are defined 
as sounds produced by the voice or breath passing from 
the throat and modified in its passage by the lingual 
muscles often assisted by the facial muscles. 

**The drill on them,'* adds Mrs. Bumz, who has been 
long devoted to practical inquiries on the subject, 
"should be begun and carried on for a year or more 
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before the child is made acquainted with the alphabet 
or reading in any way/' All the exercises, as this in- 
ventor of lingual methods goes on to explain, should be 
conducted cautiously and progressively. The following 
is a fair illustration of the method recommended: 
** Gradual drills on the sotinds of ee and oo, for a few 
minutes each day, may occupy a week or more. After 
a few days the relation of the sounds ee and oo to speech 
can be pointed out. The words see, me, bee, he and others 
may be given. In a few days the ear of the child will be 
trained to detect the sound of ee in other words, and he 
will pick it out from we, seat, feet and many short words. 
He has learned to regard the soimd of ee as an entity — a 
thing to be judged by the ear, entirely independent of 
letters. 

**The child knows or should know nothing of letters 
in the kindergarten, but his hearing should be trained 
to discriminate the sounds employed in the words he 
speaks, as well as to distinguish the various tunes of 
music in the songs he sings, both quite apart from the 
representation by the written notes of music or by 
letters.*' 

From considerable investigation of the subject Mrs. 
Bumz is disposed to believe that a true foundation in 
teaching a free and perfect mode of speech is insuffi- 
ciently laid, even though considerable time is now given 
to language lessons in the kindergarten and primary 
school. Much depends in the beginning on teaching 
**pure fonics" as indicated in this view. By this the 
investigator means elementary sotmds entirely apart 
from letters or signs of any kind, the training being given 
by the ear alone. The ear-training will facilitate the 
instruction of the child when first learning to read, when 
the relation of sounds to letters will become apparent. 
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A Step-by-Step Primer has been prepared by Mrs. Btimz 
and is now published in order that the mind of the child 
shall not be confused by **a sudden presentation of the 
incongruities of our common orthography." The com- 
mon spelling appears in this book but the print is made 
phonetic. The silent letters are shown inconspicuously 
by means of Leigh's hair-line type. Other marks are 
used to indicate the proper sounds ; the long vowel letters 
have the Webster diacritic marks. The new plan is re- 
ceiving considerable favorable attention from men 
eminent in education. This has no essential connection 
with the kindergarten training in consideration. With 
neither is involved any spelling reform, though, as a 
member of the Spelling Reform Association, Mrs. Bumz 
devoted much effort to this subject in earlier years. The 
present issue of her work could not then have been ex- 
pected. She also may think with others that this is a 
variety of success well substituting that missed. At any 
rate the practical value of these ideas in kindergarten 
work will speedily be shown. The Workingman's School 
and the Teachers' College are said to be nearly prepared 
for experiment in this direction. A young disciple of 
Mrs. Bumz, Miss Frances E. Parrish, of No. 8 East Forty- 
second street, is also an enthusiastic worker in this 
field. For the continuation and application of these 
ideas in early vocal culture much may depend upon her 
energies. 

For success in the establishment of experimental work 
of this kind care is to be taken in selecting suitable con- 
ditions. Some of the great kindergartens where poor 
children receive instruction have been talked of in con- 
nection with this plan. That of St. Bartholomew's, 
with more than a htmdred children, has appeared to oflEer 
what is most desirable. Schools will be sought where 
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children of different nations are brought together who in 
their homes are unacquainted with correct forms ci 
utterance. In these will be usefully placed a system 
planned to secure precision and elegance in speech. 



" In order to properly present to the reading public the hope 
which exists in a proper teaching of PURE PHONICS, educa- 
tional journals ought to teem with articles discussing it." 

Dr. Larison. 



WHAT IS "PURE PHONICS?'' 

(From the ** School Journal,** April 6, 1895.) 

Teaching pure phonics is giving instruction and drill 
on the phones or elementary sounds of our spoken lan- 
guage, entirely apart from letters, the training being of the 
ear alone. It is proposed that this drill should be begun 
in the kindergarten, continued in the primary, and prac- 
ticed, for a few minutes daily, upon increasingly longer 
words in advanced schools. A more thorough acquaint- 
ance, than is usually gained during school life, with the 
elementary sounds of which our spoken English is com- 
posed, would conduce much toward bringing defective 
organs of speech in children to normal shape and use, 
improving the articulation and enunciation of people 
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generally and, in time, producing a more correct and 
uniform pronimciation. In the Journal of Orthography 
and Orthoepy, the editor, C. W. Larison, M.D., says: 

*'That Mrs. Bumz essays to do a good, noble, and 
philanthropic work, in her effort to establish the teaching 
of pure phonics in the kindergarten, no psychologist and 
no one properly skilled in pedagogy will doubt. The 
teaching of phonics ought to begin early in infancy — and 
should be continued until the pupil readily distinguishes 
every phone in our language, utters each phone clearly 
and euphoniously, and is thoroughly drilled in all those 
calisthenic maneuvers necessary to develop strong, sym- 
metric organs of speech and the organ of voice. 

"To make good, easy, euphonic speakers, nearly all 
pupils need to be subjected to those calisthenic drills 
which alone can teach the child the right maneuvering 
of the organs of speech and the organs of voice, and which 
alone promote a symmetric, proper development of these 
organs. To what extent such calisthenic drill will go in 
promoting a proper development of the speech organs 
they only who have had experience in the work of teaching 
faulty speakers, can know. I well remember, in course 
of my teaching, several cases — ^two from one family — in 
which the organs of speech were so badly formed — cases 
of congenital malformation of the organs of speech — ^that 
only they who were constantly with the children — the pa- 
rents, etc., — could imderstand, or even guess, what they 
attempted to utter. These pupils each so far overcame 
the difficulty as to make good plain speakers; a few of them 
are known as excellent orthoepic, euphonic speakers. 

**To achieve the best results, the vowel phones of our 
language should be taught to very young children as a 
means of esthetic culture, apart from their relations to 
words. In each vowel, whether simple, as the phone a, 
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or a glide as the phone oi, there exist qualities wKfch-do — 
much towards laying a broad foundation for the esthetic 
in sound, and to promote the development of the esthetic 
in those who are drilled in property uttering these phones. 
So, a long series of proper drills upon these elements 
always results in promoting not only a happy, clear, 
euphonic utterance of the soul elements, the life elements 
of our speech, but also a proper apprehension of the ele- 
ments of music, of rhythm and melody in poetry, and of 
euphonic sounds wherever heard. In brief, a proper drill 
in pure phonics molds the mind to discriminate and to 
properly appreciate euphonic sounds wherever heard, 
and to use properly formed euphonic elements in all the 
sounds made." 

A letter recently received from Princeton, N. J., un- 
folds one manner of conducting this new work for kinder- 
gartens. The writer says: ** I began in October, as soon 
as the kindergarten opened, to teach the children to make 
the sounds. Taking them slowly, and adding a new one 
every day or two, we soon had the twelve vowel soimds 
made clearly by one or by all. Then I introduced w, 
saying it was the sound the bee makes. Gradually we 
added / (a brook nmning), r (a fire burning), s (water put 
on a fire), / (the wind), sh (keep quiet), h (an engine 
puflSng) , and t (a paper bag burst) . These titles are from 
the children, almost entirely without suggestion from me. 

**Then we took the two soimds e and 00, as being 
opposites, and made each. Then I put my mouth in posi- 
tion without making a sound, and they told me which I 
meant. Then they put their mouths in position, and / 
guessed. This was to insure correct position from them. 
Then we began to find the sounds, in words; first, words 
beginning or ending with the sound; as *^asy, see, do,' 
then later, such words as 'ieet, shoot,* and so on. 
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"With these two vowels, ee and oo, easily recognized by 
the children, we passed on to consonants, taking, first, 5, 
for two reasons : ist, it seems to be the easiest consonant 
for them, and 2d, because we have a little boy who can- 
not say it, and who needs drill. 

**Next year I can systematize more, and I intend to 
give more time to it. I like it very much and believe it 
is the only way to begin to teach reading; and of course 
every Idndergartner should have the drill, whether she 
uses other methods in the upper grades or not. The chil- 
dren enjoy it, and it is hound to come, — 

Kathryn Kipp." 

The method of teaching, thus described, may be greatly 
varied according to conditions and the teacher's ingen- 
tiity. 



PLAIN SPEECH FOR CHILDREN 



IN THE 



HOME AND KINDERGARTEN 



PUBLISHED IN 



'*TJte Kindergarten News/* in 1894 and 1895. 



FACIAL AND LINGUAL TRAINING 

Comenius, Pestalozzi, FrcBbel, interpreted by modem 
teachers, and their ideas put into practical operation in 
a thousand kindergartens and primary schools, have 
recast the processes of education during the past twenty 
years. The child's mind is no longer regarded as a sheet 
of white paper whereon is to be inscribed whatsoever 
parents and pedants prefer, or his soul nature treated as 
a mold into which is to be poured the flux and lead 
which is to make a statue of given size and shape to 
glorify his ancestors. The little one is now looked upon 
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as a young tree is ; having infinitely greater capabilities, 
it is true, but yet as a. being to be nurtured and trained 
into symmetry and beauty, or to be dwarfed by adver&a 
environment and deflecting circumstances into a thiiig 
of misshape and ugliness. 

In the kindergarten the child is taught how to grow 
synmietrically, physically, mentally and morally. The 
physical training has so far, in the writer's belief, been 
deficient at one point. The games, the marching, the 
light gymnastics, educate the little body from the tips of 
its toes to the ends of its fingers. It plays ** Birdies in 
the nest.'* Squatting down the child hops on its toes 
and strenghtens them and all the leg muscles. It imi- 
tates flying, and arms and fingers share the benefit of the 
rapid exercise. Other games call into action the muscles 
of the body and neck. But in what way do the facial 
and lingual muscles receive systematic drill so as to be- 
come mobile and expressive? 

It is true that children delight in ''making faces,** as 
they call it, and in producing noises in great variety which 
are often designated as "unearthly," and they need no 
teaching for such exercises. They will run, and hop, and 
skip, and jtmip without instruction; and yet such spas- 
modic use of the limb muscles is not considered sufficient. 
They must have regular drill, and so should the facial 
and lingual muscles have regular systematic drill. Facial 
exercise is needed to give evenness and expression to the 
features. It is frequently the case that a face is im- 
equally developed; one side is fuller or heavier than the 
other. There is also a tendency towards drawing the 
mouth to one side, or one comer upward or downward. 

These and other tendencies, if allowed to continue and 
increase, will in time give to the countenance an un- 
pleasant appearance. But the want of balance and 
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harmony may be corrected by facial, in connection with 
lingual, drill. For, not only do we find impleasant facial 
tendencies, but still more often defects in articulation. 
In some children there is a want of lingual control so that 
at even seven or eight years old there is lisping — ^that 
is the wrong placing of the organs of speech for the sound 
of s, and this imperfection frequently continues uncor- 
rected into adult life; so that a very large number of 
public speakers, and a still larger proportion of public 
singers, lisp on words containing s and mar their speak- 
ing and singing. 

Imperfect utterance of other consonant elements be- 
side s are often discoverable in quite large children, even 
in those who have begim to read; as the sounding of 
w for r, (wock for rock) or y for /, (yike for like) ; or there 
may be a general thickness and indistinctness of utter- 
ance which can be greatly improved and generally quite 
overcome by daily lingual drill on the elements of lan- 
guage. These elements are sounds produced by the voice 
or breath passing from the throat and modified in its 
passage by the lingual muscles, often assisted by the 
facial. The drill on them should be begtm and carried 
on for a year or more before the child is made acquainted 
with the alphabet, or reading in any way. 

As an early exercise, the following has produced good 
results: Pronoimce the soimd of ee; continue it, grad- 
ually extending the comers of the mouth as far as pos- 
sible without changing the vowel. Then soimd 00, relax- 
ing the muscles which had been tense when uttering ee, 
and bring the lips more and more into the round position, 
until at the close, when the voice is stopped, whistling is 
easy before relaxing the lips. 



EAR TRAINING. 

Gradual drill on the sounds of ee and oo, for a few min- 
utes each day, may occupy a week or more. After a few 
days the relation of the sounds ee and oo to speech can 
be pointed out. The words see, me, bee, he, and others 
may be given. In a few days the ear of the child will be 
trained to detect the soimd of ee in other words, and he 
will pick it out from we, seat, feet, and many short words. 
He has learned to regard that sotmd of ee as an entity — 
a thing to be judged by the ear, entirely independent of 
letters. The child knows or should know nothing of 
letters in the Kindergarten, but its hearing should be 
trained to discriminate the sounds employed in the words 
it speaks, as well as to distinguish the various tones of 
music in the songs it sings ; both quite apart from their 
representation by the written notes of music or by letters. 

Having discriminated ee in words like see, me, etc., drill 
on 00. Pronotmce do, shoe, coo, moo, illustrating the 
signification of each word, until a clear apprehension of 
the sound is gained, and it can be made at will. After a 
few days alternate oo and ee; two, tea, boot, heat, stool, 
steal, etc. Get the children to find short words whose 
meaning is fully understood, which contain the sounds 
of ee and oo. Drill daily, though for a very short time, 
on exaggerated ee and oo, separately and in succession. 
Gradually prolong the sound of each for the purpose of 
training the children in command of the breath. All 
these exercises should be done very cautiously and pro- 
gressively. There should not be the slightest strain on 
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muscles, voice or holding. Let each child do only that 
which it can do easily; often a mere effort is individually 
sufficient. It is of prime importance that each child 
grasps the idea that a special sound is produced by a 
special shape of the mouth, and the application of that idea 
in speech. The perfect, and exaggerated, and length- 
ened utterance of special soimds will be attained by 
pleasant daily exercise extended over weeks or months. 

When ee and oo have become familiar, proceed to ah. 
After a few days* drill on the wide open mouth — very 
wide open — ^the words pa, ma, arm, harm, heart, mark, 
etc., can be used to illustrate its use in language. The 
vowel ah is a good basis for practice on the eight tones 
of the scale, which children can be thus taught to sing by 
"ear and the piano. After a time show the touch of I — 
tip of tongue to roof of mouth — and run the scale with 
lah. 

In the manner above indicated the other vowels and 
the consonant sotmds of the language should be taught. 
They can be made highly interesting to children, espe- 
cially if combined with music or movements. 

After a few months' drill the little ones will under- 
stand and take pleasure in singing the following verses. 
They may be sung to the familiar tune which runs: 

Do, do, sol, sol, la, la, sol. 
Fa, fa, mi, mi, re, re, do, etc. 

There should be a slight pause made in the singing before 
each vowel sound and illustrative word. 
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THE VOWEL SONG. 



Hear the vowels — ee^ ay, ah^ 
As they sound in — me, may, ma. 
And the vowels — aw, oh^ oo. 
As they sound in — taw, toe, too. 

Little baby cow says — ma-a-a. 
And it sounds the vowel — a-a-a. 
But the lambs and sheep say — hah^ 
And we hear the vowel — ah, 

/and oy and ow and ew^ 
They are vowel noises, too. 
When I ask for apple— //^, ' 
Then I use the vowel — /. 

My dog Towser says — how-wow. 
And he makes the vowel — ow; 
So does pussy ; hear her now, 
As she cries — mi-ow, mi-ow. 

When Mamma says, "darling — boy,'* 
Then I hear the vowel — oy. 
When I ask for ** just 2L—few** 
You can hear the vowel — ew. 

One more vowel, that is — uh, 
Hear it in my pussy's— /i/rr. 
These are all the vowels long, 
And so ends my vowel song. 



INDISTINCT UTTERANCE. 

There is one facility of special importance; one which 
distinguishes man from all earth's myriad tribes that eat, 
drink, sleep, and show varying degrees of intelligence. I 
refer to the power of articulate speech. This faculty 
develops in children at different ages. Some begin to 
talk before they can walk — at fifteen or eighteen months 
old. Others speak rarely, and very imperfectly imtil 
the age of six or seven years and even later. Thousands 
never attain to clear and distinct articulation, though 
they may gain a fair education in other respects. 

Take notice of our learned and even fluent public 
speakers. How many are painfully listened to, and but 
half understood, in consequence of imperfect utterance. 
The listener's ear and attention are strained to the utter- 
most to catch the words and gather the meaning. Per- 
haps the speaker has a lisp, or other defect of speech, or 
the words are slurred over and mtimbled ; neither vowels 
nor consonants being distinctly given. In addition to 
this it may be that the utterance is so rapid that the 
words ttimble over each other, and so only a vague idea 
of the meaning of the speaker is perceived by the hearer. 

Now I claim that all this linguistic misery can be 
avoided by proper and careful teaching in the kinder- 
garten and primary school. It is there that a clear artic- 
ulation of words, and distinct utterance of their elemen- 
tary sounds should be secured. Articulation is the 
foundation of oratory; and although few of our children 
may possess all the requisite qualifications to become 
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orators, they will all have daily need to ask and answer 
questions and give information. But how imperfectly 
is this done by most people! 

The use of language is the most efficient educator. Its 
proper and accurate employment should be daily taught 
to the child so long as he remains in school. And I recog- 
nize that it is taught. Time is now given to language 
lessons in kindergartens and primaries, and considerable 
attention is paid to correct pronunciation. But from 
my experience in visiting schools, from interviewing 
teachers, and correspondence with training institutions 
I am led to judge that the true foimdation for clear and 
accurate enimciation is insufficiently laid ; in fact, in most 
schools it is not laid at all. For in the proper teaching 
of language a thorough understanding should be had of the 
elementary sounds of which the words are composed. 

Of course a knowledge of the pronunciation of a num- 
ber of words, although that pronunciation be imperfect, 
must precede a recognition of their elementary sounds; 
but after the fourth or fifth year the child's attention 
should be called to the fact that spoken words are com- 
posed of separate sounds, and daily drills should be given 
for a few minutes at a time on one or more sounds, until 
in a few months the whole forty are recognized by the 
ear, and the facial and lingual muscles are trained to pro- 
duce each separate one freely and accurately. 

I am confident that accomplished kindergartners can 
evolve a number of pleasing exercises out of this plan 
for teaching pure fonics. By "pure fonics" / mean 
elementary sounds entirely apart from letters, or signs of 
any kind; the training to be of the ear alone. When the 
child begins to read, the relation of the sounds to letters 
will be made apparent, and the ability to read will be 
greatly facilitated by the previous ear training. The 
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first instruction in reading, after a few blackboard exer- 
cises, for the purpose of explaining that letters stand for 
sounds, should be from the * ' Step-by-Step *' or some other 
Pronouncing Primer, so that the child's reason is not 
confused at the beginning by a sudden presentation of 
the incongruities of our common orthography. 

I have said that this essential foundation for clear and 
deliberate speech is not generally laid. My judgment is 
based on the fact that I find few teachers of any grade 
who can readily resolve other than very simple words of 
three or four sounds into their vocal elements. Ask for 
the successive sounds in the words ** strength" or 
** squeeze" or ** disqualify" to be separately and unhesi- 
tatingly uttered. Why the failure? Simply because the 
elementary sotmds have not been mastered and practised. 
Pure fonics has not been, nor is yet, a branch of study and 
practice in normal and training schools. Language teach- 
ing and pronunciation have been based on the shifting 
sands of orthography, instead of on the bed rock of pure 
fonics, upon which the spoken English is founded. 

It will be a grand work for progressive kindergartners 
to change this method of instruction, and at once begin 
to train the vocal organs of their little ones to clear* and 
exact articulation on the scientific basis of pure fonics. 
Do not wait for authority and precedent. Teachers 
themselves should study and practise aloud daily on the 
elementary sounds until each is perfectly familiar, and 
can be detected in any word containing it, no matter what 
the orthography of that word may be. Then, upon the 
suggestions contained in the preceding chapter, arrange 
little exercises and plays which will develop in children 
the apprehension that words are made up of sounds ; that 
each sound can be produced separately, and that the 
diflEerences are caused by the voice or breath being 
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^ed in sotind by the different shapings of the 
*iiouth. 

The following alphabet of the definite sounds which 
compose the English language will prove useftd for prac- 
tice and reference. The diacritic marks are the same as 
fotmd in Webster's Dictionary and correspond with those 
used on the phonetic charts of schools generally: 

ALPHABET OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 



VOWELS — OPEN, VOICE SOUNDS. 



a — ay as in ape, 



a— a 
fi—ah 






an, 

arm, 

all, 

rven, 

^nd. 



may 
mat 
aA/ 
law 
meet 



I— i 
6 — oh 
6— o 
Sa— oo 
11— oo 



as m tn, 

P»ll, 

«s, 



COMPOUND. 

ou — ow as in ^iit, 



I — ie as in idle, Me 

oi— oy ** aii, hoy u — cw ** u 

Aspirate, or Open Breath ; ^ as in hsX, 



tip 

oh! 

hot 

^oo\ 

good 



cow 
few 



CONSONANTS— TOUCH SOUNDS. 







BnatA. 








VcUe. 




p as in 


/at. 


cu/ 


h 


as in 


3at, 


ctib 


t 


<t 


rip. 


no/ 


d 


11 


</ip. 


nod 


ch 


(« 


cAoke, 


mvLcA 


J— ge 


II 


yoke. 


jud^. 


k—c— q 


II 


Mt, cot 


^it 


Z 


It 


^t. 


ba^ 


f 


II 


/ine. 


li/e 


V 


** 


wne, 


hiz« 


th 


11 


tAigh, 


breaM 


th 


i< 


thy. 


hre2JAe 


S 


II 


jeal. 


gaj 


z 


II 


«eal. 


bu«« 


sh 


II 


sAip, 


W3LSA 


zh 


II 


asure. 




wh 


II 


wAipy 
Voice. 


why 


w 




wiU. 
Voice, 


zedde 


1 


as in 


hy/ 


be// 


r 


as in 


ray. 


bar 


m 


II 


mooTiy 


su/w 


n 


11 


noon. 


nnn 


y 


II 


>ard. 


yts 


ng — ftom 


ft 


song. 


su»k 



X sounds ix, as in Ikmt ; or ^ as in e^rt. 



(From *' Kmdergarten News,' ' March, 1895.) 

tMiss Caroline T. Haven, President of the New York Kindergarten 
Union, has introduced the teaching of Pure Fonics into the kindergar- 
ten, department of the Workingman's School. Miss Hoxie, from the 
Oswego Normal College, teaches the advanced class, and under her 
guidance the little ones find great delight in producing the various 
sounds which make up their simple words. Teaching Pure Fonics-^ 
that is, elementary sounds entirely without letters — was described by 
Mrs. E. B. Bumz in the Kindergarten News for April, May and No- 
vember, X894. This month she gives a first lesson which, however, may 
be varied by teachers to suit their needs and curcumstances. Her plan 
for beginning to give instruction in elementary sounds in the kinder- 
gartens is attracting much favorable mention by the press. 



PXJRE FONICS. 

First Lesson. 



Teacher. — Children, do you know what noise is? 
Assent from children. 

John, will you make a noise with your foot? John 
stamps foot. 

Lucy, please make a noise with your hands. Lucy 
claps hands. 

Willie, try to make a noise with your lips. Willie 
smacks his lips. Kate, can you make a noise in your 
throat like this — ^uh — ^uh? Well, I see you know what a 
noise is. Noises are often called soimds. We are going 

(27) 
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to have some fun making soimds with our mouths. 
Open your mouth very wide and make this sound, ah, 
ah, ahr 

Bessie, can you say, ahf Open your mouth very wide. 
Bessie says ah. Now, Bessie, when I say **Can you say 
ah," do you say **I can say, ah." Bessie says, **I can 
say, ah." 

Prank, can you say, ah? Frank says, *' I can say, ah." 
Several other children are questioned and respond, **I 
can say, ah." 

Teacher. — Show how your mouth is fixed when you say 
ofe, but do not make the noise. Children open their 
mouths wide. 

Teacher. — Is your mouth open or shut ? 

Children. — My mouth is open. 

Teacher. — Very much open? 

Children. — Yes, wide open. 

Teacher forms children in a circle. She directs one 
to stand in the center and call another child's name. The 
child in the center makes the choice, and says, ** Can you 
say, ahf " The child called on responds, ** I can say, a/t." 
Then all the children point upwards, or with right hand 
extended toward the child in center and say, ** We all say, 
aA." Then the child who was invited takes the center, 
and calls another child by name, saying, **Can you say, 
aht " The other child responds, '' I can say, ah ! " and 
then the whole class responds in chorus, "We all say, 
afe." 

Five minutes is long enough for this fonic exercise, 
unless great interest is shown; but it should be repeated 
daily until every child can promptly make the question 
and respond. Then the sound of ee may be added. Call 
attention to the shape the mouth takes in producing 
the sound of ee clearly. Show the tongue flat to the roof 
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of the mouth and the comers of the lips drawn toward 
the cheeks. Prolong the sotind, and as it is continued, 
bring the comers of the lips gradually toward the 
cheeks. 

After a few days' practice on ee, demonstrate the sound 
of 00, Have the children to watch your lips as, from the 
normal position, you very gradually draw them together 
until they neariy touch, before making the sound 00, 
Have them prepare their lips in the same way, for the 
purpose of developing mobility of the face and lingual 
organs, as well as of inducing consciousness in the child 
that it is the differing positions of the mouth which cause 
the sounds to be different. 

After ee is quickly responded to, 00 should be practised 
on. Then ah, ee, 00, can be alternated, and the children 
allowed to demand either of the sotmds from other chil- 
dren, as ; ** Mary, can you say, oof Mary replies, ** I can 
say 00." "Nettie, can you say, eef Nettie answers, 
** I can say, ee,'' and so on till great ease and rapidity are 
gained in questions and replies, and the sounds are made 
very clearly and prolonged at will. The words can and 
say will show any lisp or imperfect utterance of k 
or 5. 

Sometimes the children may be asked to close their 
eyes while the teacher or a child makes a sound, and then 
one or more be called on to tell what the sound was, the 
intent being to train the ear to quick perception. 



Second Lesson. 

Having drilled on ah, ee, 00, tmtil each child can put 
the muscles of tongue and face in the proper position to 
produce these sounds clearly, call attention to the mouth 
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being open, when making them — very wide in ah, less so 
in ee and oo, but still open. 

Teacher, — '*Now we will make a sound when the lips 
are shut tightly; listen: w,w, w.'* Teacher should open 
her mouth before each repetition, and show the closing 
of the lips before the sound is heard. Be careful not to 
give the impression of em or um. 

Teacher. — ** Children, you may all shut your lips — keep 
them shut ; make this soimd — m. You must not try to 
make it tmless your lips are closely shut. Try it again 
— m. Now open your mouth and breathe three times — 
h-h-h. Close your lips: sound once — m.** 

At the beginning of these drills, guard against the chil- 
dren repeating a sound until they are requested to do 
so. The love of noise will occasion some children to 
make continued utterances which are useless and con- 
fusing. 

Teacher. — **When you made m, were your lips close 
together or apart ? Say m again and notice. (Children 
say m.) Now tell me; were your lips close together?*' 
Children. — **Yes, ma'am.*' Teacher. — '*Try to say m 
with your lips apart." (Bessie's hand is up.) '*What 
is it, Bessie." Bessie — " I cannot say m with my mouth 
open." 

Teacher. — * * Can any of you say m with your lips apart ? 
Try." 

Children. — *'No ma'am." 

Teacher. — *' Must your lips touch each other when you 
say m?" 

Children. — ** Yes ma'am." 

Teacher, — **Now we will make the m sotmd and let 
the ah sound come right after it ; so ; m-ah. Keep your 
tongues flat down ; the tongue should not fly up or move 
when you say ah. Now all try." Children make the 
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sounds m-ah successively. Teacher calls on individual 
children to produce the sounds. 

Teacher. — '* I noticed that some of you said the sounds 
so fast, one after the other, that you made a word; a 
word you speak many times every day. You will find 
out what it is very soon." Perhaps some child has de- 
tected the word ma, and a hand is raised. If not, pass 
on to ee without explanation. 

Teacher. — ** Suppose we say ee qtdckly after m; so; 
m-ee. ' * Children repeat the sounds, successively, but only 
once imtil requested. Then they are called on individ- 
ually, to repeat them. 

Teacher. — **Very often when two soimds are made 
qtdckly, one after the other, they form a word. We use 
words when we speak to each other. I am using words 
in speaking to you and you know the meaning of the 
words I say. Suppose Kate says: *Jane has my ball.' 
' Jane ' is a word ; * has ' is a word ; * my ' is another word ; 
and * ball ' is another ; and these words, said one after the 
other, tell something that Kate wishes me to know — ^that 
Jane has her ball. I told you that the sounds m-ah made 
a word that you know very well ; m and ee make another 
word when they are said quickly; m-ee. What is the 
word? '' At this point some children will be almost sure 
to say, ffie; and the idea of words being compounded of 
sounds is bom into the minds of the little ones. Let 
the children now individually sotmd m-ee — mee; 
m-ah — ma. 

It is needful, in order to grasp the idea contained in 
these lessons on pure fonics, that teachers should take no 
note of the spelling used in the illustrative words. Such 
letter representation is employed as it is thought will most 
qtdckly bring the soimd intended to the reader's appre- 
hension. Sometimes the ordinary spelling is employed; 
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sometimes not. Orthography is not an issue at all in 
this case. Remember, too, that no letters whatever 
go in with the instruction to children, at this stage. Pure 
fonics is the learning of sounds without a hint of letters, 
except when they are necessary as instnmients to com- 
mimicate fonic knowledge to the teacher. 

Teacher, — **Now children, let us put together m and 
00.** The sounds are made separately; by teacher first, 
then by the children. There should be no hurrying into 
words. When all can make the sotmds separately, the 
ffi'OO should be combined with gradually decreasing 

intervals between them; thus, m oo; m — oo; m-oo — 

moo. 

Teacher. — * * The word moo is like the noise a cow makes 
when she is calling her baby calf; she calls, moo-oo^ 
moo-oo.** (Deep voice.) 

The picture of a cow and calf should be placed on the 
board or hung up. Consideration on the shape, parts and 
habits of the cow will be excellent as object and language 
lessons for many days. A word as to pictures. They 
often convey wrong impressions to a child. One boy, 
who could read a little, was asked: "Have you ever seen 
a cow? " '* Oh yes," said the child. ** How large is a cow? " 
asked the questioner. ** About so big," said the child, 
holding his forefingers about three inches apart. There 
was a picture of a cow a few inches long in his primer, 
and a reading lesson beginning **Here is a cow." The 
child had never seen a real cow and had no conception 
of its size. His teacher had not thought to explain the 
difference in size between a real animal or object, and its 
picture. 

Kindergartners ! When you show a picture, if possible, 
contrast its subject with the real object. Do not draw 
a cat and say ** there is a cat;" but say, ** that is a 
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picture of a cat." Get one of the stuffed cloth cats, 
and show how an image differs from a picture. Then 
bring a live cat and note differences. Demonstrate 
the same idea with a picture of a girl, a dressed doll, and 
a girl of the class. Let us strive to live less in the loose 
thought of mere resemblances and bring the child's per- 
ception more into contact with the real. It would be 
well for children when visiting menageries, to take their 
animal picture books with them and contrast reality and 
representation. 

Having become familiar with m, alone and in com- 
bination with ah, ee, oo, the sound of / offers the next 
practice of touch sound. The position of the organs 
of speech in producing / is very different from m, and can 
be plainly shown. Open the mouth well, not so wide 
as for ah, but so that the tongue can be seen. Exercise 
that muscle — ^the tongue — by putting it far out of the 
mouth and drawing it back; repeat this several times. 
Let the children imitate. Then move the tongue from 
side to side in the mouth, three times. The children 
also move the tongue from side to side. It is quite neces- 
sary for clear articulation, that full control of the 
tongue and its movements should be gained. Some 
children are tongue-tied, and need attention to this 
defect. 

To develop the position of the organs of speech and the 
sotmd of /, open your mouth, and let the children see 
your tongue lying flat ; then drawing it somewhat back 
raise the end a little; elongate the tip and make it touch 
the roof of the mouth back of the teeth. When it is in 
position, produce the sound of / several times, releasing 
the tip each time and showing that the sound cannot 
be made unless the tip of the tongue is in contact with 
the hard palate, or roof of the mouth. Some children 
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will not at first be able to produce the sound of / clearly. 
But that is no reason they should not try. Most of the 
class will master the art of its position very soon, and 
pronounce / easily after a few days. Be sure the organs 
of speech are in the proper position for a sound before 
that sound is begun. 

Now develop l-ah — lah, and practice it until the syl- 
lable is familiar. Then show its use in music. Sing a 
few notes, of an easy tune to the syllable, lah. Have 
the children sing, lah, lah, lah, lah. In a day or two, 
sing lah to the scale, beating time — down, up; down, 
up; thus cultivating a sense of tune, time and rhythm. 
After considerable class practice, call for individual per- 
formance. 

After the musical exercises on lah have been practiced 
for a few days, they should be relegated to occasional 
use. The sound of / is to be combined with ee; l-ee — Lee, 
Ask if any child knows a boy or girl or family named Lee, 
Connect l-oo — loo. Is there a child named Lou in the 
school ? Does any one know of one named Louf * * Lou " 
is a short name for Louisa or Louis. 

The game of the first lesson can be taken up with the 
syllables, mah, mee, moo; lah, lee, loo, **Can you say, 
mah ? 1 can say mak ; can you say, mee ? Can you 
say, lah? We all say, lah;** according as the teacher 
arranges the play; and in arranging fonic games, each 
teacher may become an inventor. 



Third Lesson. 

The next element of speech to be learned is the vowel 
ay. It is not a perfectly simple sound like ah, ee, oo; 
because, although no special shaping of the mouth is re- 
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quired, the tongue has to be slightly moved upward in its 
middle part, while producing ay. The movement is so 
slight that it is not necessary to call attention to it, and 
children will utter ay without difficulty. Prefix w, m-ay 
and **may" will be at once apprehended as a word. 
Give illustrations of the use of ** may " in short sentences, 
and the children will give others. * * May I go out ? You 
may get the box. I can say May. I know a girl named 
May,'' etc. 

About this time begin the drill on s, and ascertain how 
many children do not pronounce that sound clearly. 
Some place the tongue more or less between the teeth, 
producing ih, as in ** think," instead of s. Others make 
the sound between the teeth and one side of the lower 
lip, which gives an imperfect sound and a one-sided ex- 
pression to the face. To produce 5 clearly, the lips 
should be drawn well apart, so as to show both upper and 
lower teeth, and these should be nearly touching. See 
that the point of the tongue is well hack of the teeth ; but 
not too far back, or sh will be made. The true sound of 
5 is made by the breath, forced between the end of the 
tongue and the teeth, while the latter are in contact or 
nearly so. Of course allowance has to be made for chil- 
dren who are shedding their teeth. 

Having conquered s-ee — see, s-ay — say, introduce the 
long vowels aw and oh, as in saw, so, A teacher once 
called aw **that aw-iuL sound;" perhaps because it re- 
quires a somewhat elaborate fixing of the facial muscles. 
Practice on it is an excellent means for giving mobility 
to the jaws and lips. Of course, in teaching children 
there is a degree of exaggeration necessary, to enable 
them to apprehend the motions and imitate the posi- 
tions. To demonstrate aw, open the mouth nearly as 
wide as for ah; then draw in the corners until the inside 
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of the mouth is a hollow sphere, the tongue being drawn 
back but left free of restraint. The voice uttered will 
then produce aw. 

It is well to teach oh next, so as to contrast it with aw. 
To shape for oh, half open the mouth and bring the lips 
to a circle; start the voice and bring the lips into a 
smaller circle before stopping, but not so close as in 
uttering 00. When the positions for aw and oh have 
become familiar, alternate them in practice; training 
both ear and muscles to appreciate the difference. Then 
prefix 5 to aw and oh; drill on s-ay — say, s-aw — saw, 
s-oh — so, s-ee — see. Develop the use of the words by a 
picttire of a saw, and another of a man sawing. Say or 
sing: 

Sec the carpenter saw the wood ; 
What will he make for the child that's good ? 
A pretty stool, or a nice low chair ; 
Perhaps 'tis a table he makes with care. 

The teacher may now lead the children to construct 
sentences containing the words, saw, see, so — sew; as, 
**I see B. saw. The man can saw. Can you saw? Yes, 
Ican^azf. See me saw. jB.nec3Lnsew. So can I. What 
do you sayf*' Trying to use the special words of the 
hearing lesson in telling something, is a puzzle play in 
which many children will delight. Of course the exer- 
cises must be varied to suit the age and advancement 
of the children. 

It is good drill to recite, in concert, the six principal 
long vowels in the following order ; ee, ay, ah — ^the mouth 
gradually opening without special shaping of the lips; 
then, aw, oh, 00 — ^the jaws gradually coming nearer, while 
the lips assume more and more a closing position. Prefix 
m, thus; mee, may, mah, maw, mo, moo. Then /; lee. 
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lay, lahy law, low, loo. Then prefix s; see, say, sah, saw, 
so, soo. The teacher can explain, (if she deems it judi- 
cious), that it is not every joining of a touch sound and 
open sound that makes a word, but the two can be 
sounded as though they did. A syllable is the result. 

Sh, being so closely allied to s, merely requiring the 
tongue to be drawn further back from the teeth than for 
s, may now be taught. Sh-ee — she, sh-oh — show, sh-oo — 
shoe, can be developed and the words put into short 
sentences; as **My shoe is on. Show me the shoe. She 
put on my shoe,'' etc. 

'* N " may be now examined. It is a sound requiring 
a special placing of the organs. The sounds m and n 
should be carefully differentiated. Children are apt to 
mix them in speech. Your little ones have learned that 
m needs that the lips should be in contact; now teach 
them that the sound n requires the lips to be well apart, 
with the tip of the tongue turned up so as to touch just 
behind the teeth — not quite so far back as when making 
/. Contrast me and nee (knee). Let me and nee be said 
alternately; also m^y and nay — ^neigh; mow, (to cut 
grass), and no. Give sentences, and let the children 
watch for words of which they have learned the elemen- 
tary sounds and analyze them. 

Teacher. — **I hurt my knee.'* 

Children. — * ' N-ee — nee. ' ' 

Teacher. — ''Show me your shoe.'' 

Children. — ''Sh-oh — show; m-ee — me; sh-oo — shoe." 

Teacher. — (Making motion as in sawing.) "See me 
^azf the wood." 

Children. — "S-ee — see; m-ee — me; s-aw — saw." 

Teacher. — ' ' Now you may saw the wood. ' ' 

Children. — "M-ay — may; s-aw — saw. The children 
imitate sawing, and say with the teacher: 
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I saw the stick — forward and back ; 
'Tis almost through — just hear it crack. 



Show a picture of a plank across a log with a child on 
each end. The teacher will explain that the picttire 
represents a see-saw, and then says or sings: 



Do you like to see-saw ? 
Up and down to see-saw ? 
On a plank across a log, 
Oh ! 'tis fun to see-saw. 



The above exercises will prove especially valuable for 
children who lisp. Such should be made to press the 
teeth closely together while saying, **see, saw, say, so," 
and when they know how to place the organs, they 
should be encouraged to practice on these words of their 
own accord, by impressing on them the fact that lisping 
is babyish, and that when a grown person lisps it gives 
the impression that he or she is weak-minded. 

To most persons the speech of a child appears to be 
intuitive. But, consider. The child speaks the lan- 
guage of its parents. It tries to imitate the vocal sounds 
they make. If the parent speaks French, so does the 
child, and so with all nationalities. Each language 
communicates thought by its own sounds, and most 
languages have a few elementary sounds that are not 
common to all languages. If a child heard no lan- 
guage it would speak none ; it would only cry. 

If a child is quite deaf it does not speak. Dumbness 
does not result from defective organs of speech but from 
inability to hear. We desire that the children in our 
kindergartens should speak clear, correct English. To 
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ensure this the teachers themselves must be capable of 
such speech. But the only sure foundation for clear 
articulation is in a thorough acquaintance with the ele- 
mentary sounds of English, gained through special culti- 
vation of the hearing faculty and control of the organs 
of speech. Hence kindergarten training schools should 
include instruction in Pure Fonics as a feature of their 
course of study. The drill on English sounds will do 
much toward preparing German graduates (who usually 
retain German peculiarities of speech), to teach a pure 
English pronunciation ; and all teachers will be assisted 
in bringing children of various nationalities to speak the 
American tongue distinctly and correctly. 

Phonic drill is also a great assistance in preparing 
Americans to speak foreign languages accurately; for 
when a child fully comprehends that speech is made up 
of certain single sounds, it will easily recognize those 
sounds when they occur in a foreign language, and 
detect the few sounds that vary from them. The organs 
of speech, having been trained to take the varying posi- 
tions of its own native sounds, will readily accommodate 
themselves to the slightly different positions they must 
assume in order to give the foreign sounds properly. 
This is more difficult for an adult to do, but constant 
Phonic drill will produce the ability to ** speak like a 
native," in the case of an adult. 



Fourth Lesson. 

Since the sound of / so often follows the short vowels 
iy iy dy Oy Hy 00 (as 1X1 ^ ^ f oot , ' ' ) it is well to teach that con- 
sonant next. The organs of speech should be in the same 
position for t as for n. Children and foreigners are apt 
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to put the tongue too far forward, touching the teeth; 
the resulting sound approximates th rather than t. 
Guard this fault. The sound of / is produced by a very- 
slight breath exploded after the touching organs — 
namely the tip of the tongue and hard palate — have 
been slightly separated. Make, and have made, just the 
least possible noise after contact and separation. Defer 
much practice on t until the short vowels have been 
apprehended. They may be taught in any order the 
teacher prefers, but /, /, a, o, H, oo, seems the most nat- 
ural, because the mouth is opened gradually and then 
gradtially closed. Cut these sounds very short — staccato, 
so as to show to children a marked difference between 
them and the long vowels ee, ay, ah, aw, oh, do. When 
the sound of i is added, the sounds of d^ /, i, o, Hy do, are 
readily recognized. Practice on it, et, at, ot, ut, oot; then 
omit the t and give the pure vowel. Try the short 
vowels before k thus; ik, ek, ak, ok, uk, ook, having first 
developed the power of sounding k which is produced 
by contact of the back tongue and soft palate. This 
sound brings the tongue, back palate, and throat muscles 
into needftd exercise. Have the children place a fore- 
finger on the neck, at the top of the windpipe, and feel 
the tension and movement in the throat .while exploding 
k. In sounding the explodents p, t, k, be careful to use 
just as little breath as possible, and do not permit the uh 
(vocal) sound to accompany the separation after contact. 
The soimd of p, produced by pressiire of the lips, should 
now be taught, and the short vowels combined with it, 
thus; ip,ep,ap,op,up,oop. 

It is well now to consider the open breath sound or 
aspirate — h, and by producing it before the short syl- 
lables already learned, construct many words; as it, hit; 
at, hat; ook, hook; ip, hip; op, hop; etc. 
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The fact may now be explained that some sounds are 
formed from the expulsion of breath only, with the organs 
of speech in a certain position, while others are made by 
the organs in the same position but with the voice, in- 
stead of the breath. Many exercises will be needed to 
impart a full tmderstajiding of the voice mates of p,t,ch, 
k, /, th, s, shy which are the eight breath consonants. 
Begin with /. Place the upper teeth on the tmder lip, 
and force the breath between. Then utter v, by using 
voice instead of breath. The children will soon appre- 
hend the difference. The breath and voice sounds of 
th come next ; with them there is no difficulty unless a 
child is really tongue-tied; but the tongue should show 
well between the teeth. Practice on the words the, tho, 
them, making the voice heard in connection with the th; 
then bring in contrast, thin, thick, think, etc. Develop 
ch, a breath sound, heard after the touch of tongue and 
hard palate and their separation ; then practice / having 
the same position, with propulsion of the voice instead 
of breath. Contrast chain, Jane, K having been 
learned, let Kate be pronounced and then gate; noting 
the difference between the first sounds of the words. 
Please remember that the terms ''hard*' and ''soft,*' or any 
ideas connected with letters, are not to be at all considered. 

Teachers will be surprised to find how quickly children 
distinguish a voice from a breath sound. Begin the pairs 
on the continuant sounds; v-j, th-th, z-s, zh-sh, giving the 
pairs, voice — breath, without relaxing the organs be- 
tween the two sounds of each pair. Then mate the 
abrupts, b-p, d-t, j-ch, g-k. A game can be made by one 
child giving a sound and calling on another to produce 
its mate. These pairs may be called brother and sister; 
the voice sounds being the brothers. 

The four diphthongs i, oy, ow, ew, now present them- 
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selves for practice and combination into words. These 
sounds are produced by uttering two simple vowels in 
quick succession. / is composed of ah-jf, oy of aw4^ ow 
of ah-oo, ew of i-oo. Therefore there is change in the 
position of the organs of speech between the beginning 
of the utterance of these diphthongs and the end. The 
attention of the children can be called to the movement, 
but it is not necessary to have them analyze these diph- 
thong sounds into their elements. The teacher, how- 
ever, should understand these elements, so that she may 
be able to give the sounds very clearly. 

When the four diphthongal sounds are learned, numer- 
ous words will be apprehended by the children, and de- 
tected in sentences made by the teacher. My, by, lie, 
shy, sigh; toy, hoy, oil; now, cow, bough, how; new, jew, 
dew, etc. 

One of the teachers in a New York public school, said to 
me quite recently: *' I should be so glad to find some way 
of getting my boys to open their mouths when speaking 
and reading. They do both with their mouths nearly 
closed, so that it is difficult to understand what they say.** 
Is not this a common fault, not only with school children 
but with grown persons? Is there any adequate remedy 
except systematic training of the facial and lingual or- 
gans? Drill on the elementary sounds of our language 
for three or five minutes daily, begun in the kindergarten 
and continued through all grades of school, will change 
this prevailing indistinct utterance, caused by habitual 
immobility of the tongue and lips, into clear and expres- 
sive enunciation which will not necessitate words to be 
repeated in order to be imderstood. 



CATECfflSM OF PURE FONICS. 

For Teachers and Older Children. 

What is language ? Language is talking. 

Why do we talk? We talk to let other persons know 
what we think. 

What language do the people in this country use? 
The English language. 

What is the name of this country? The United States 
of America. 

Do some people speak other languages than the 
English language? Yes. 

Name some other languages than the English. Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Russian, Polish, etc. 

Of what are all these languages made? All languages 
are made of words. 

Of what are the words of all languages made? All 
words are made of sounds. 

Of what are the sounds made that come together in 
words? Some are made of the breath and some of the 
voice. 

Where does the breath come from? From the 
lungs. 

Where are the lungs? The limgs are here — ^inside the 
chest. (Children place hands over lungs.) 

Fill your lungs with air. (Children inflate the 
lungs.) 

Force the air out of your lungs. (Children expel the 
air.) 

(43) 
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What is the air we draw into and throw out of the lungs 
called ? It is called breath. 

Open the mouth wide and throw out the breath so that 
it can be heard, h-h-h. 

How does the breath come through from the lungs into 
the mouth? It comes through the windpipe. 

What is at the top of the windpipe, inside the throat? 
A little music box. 

Put yotir finger over it. (Children put finger on the 
throat — high up.) 

What can you make that music box do with the breath 
— h? 1 can make it change the breath into voice. 

Make the breath sound again, h-h-h. 

Change the breath into voice, uh-uh-uh. 

How is this pure voice sound made into the sounds that 
make the words of the language? By the mouth taking 
different shapes. 

What are the parts of the mouth that shape the soimds? 
The lips, tongue, teeth, palate and throat. 

What is the palate? The roof of the mouth is called 
the palate. 

What do we call these different parts of the mouth? 
The lips, teeth, tongue, palate, and throat are called the 
organs of speech. 

What are the two principal kinds of sounds? Open 
soimds and touch sounds. 

Of what are all the open sounds made? All open 
sounds are made of the voice. 

Speak the six long open sounds, ee, ay, ah, aw, oh, oo. 

Sing each of these to the scale, {ee is sounded once on 
each note of the up scale, then once on each note of the 
down scale, holding a full note. Then ay in the same 
manner; then ah, up and down; then aw; then oh; 
then 00, 
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Speak the six short open sounds, t, /, a, o, U, do. 

Sing each to the scale, cutting the sounds very short. 
(Sung same as the long vowels, but the sound uttered 
staccato, on the first beat, and a rest on the other three.) 

What are the four double open sounds? f, oy^ ow 
and ew. 

Say a word in which the sound i is heard; oy; ow; ew. 
(Children speak words containing these sounds.) 

What other kind of sounds are there besides open 
sounds? Touch sounds. 

What is it that touch when the touch sounds are made? 
Some of the organs of speech touch each other. 

What must touch when you make the sound mf The 
lips must come close together. 

What parts of the mouth must touch if you pronounce 
5 properly ? The upper and lower front teeth must touch. 

When you make th where must the tip of the tongue 
be? The tip of the tongue must be between the teeth. 

When you make the sound of / where is the touch? 
The tip of the tongue touches the palate, back of the 
front teeth. 

(The teacher must show the positions of the organs of 
speech required for the touch sounds and drill on them 
until all can be produced with facility.) 

Are all the touch sounds made of the voice ? No, some 
are made of the breath only. 

Is the sound 5 made of the breath or the voice ? S is 
made of the breath. 

Is the sound sh made of the breath or the voice? Sh 
is made of the breath. 

Is the sound / made of the breath or the voice? L is 
made of the voice. 

Is the sound m made of the breath or the voice? M 
is made of the voice. 
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Can we sing touch sounds by themselves to the scale 
of music? We cannot. 

Then in order to sing a word, what kind of sound must 
it have joined to the touch sound ? The word must have 
an open sound joined to the touch soimd. 

Say a word that has the open -voice sound ee in it. 

Say a word that has the open voice sound ah in it; 
00 — ay — aw — oh. 

Say a word that has the double open sound f in it ; 
oy — <yw — ew. 

Say a word that has the touch sound / in it ; one that 
has m in it ; 5 — sh — ih — g — v — /. (Continue from day to 
day until all the open and touch sounds can be quickly 
distinguished.) 



PURE FONIC PLAYS FOR THE KINDERGARXKr 

Distinguish vowels and consonants by the names 
Open Sounds and Touch Sounds, 

The point in teaching Pure Fonics is to lead children 
to recognize the Elementary Sounds of Language as 
entities; — objects to be distinguished by the ear as other 
things are by the eye. 

The capital letters shown in these verses are not for 
the children to learn or even see; they are solely 
for the direction of the teacher in naming the separate 
children in play for the time being. The children 
assume certain sounds as names and thus personify 
those sounds in the play. 

THE VOWEL RING. 

My name is Miss — E 

Just listen to m£. 

When I say the word — "key" 

I'm named Master — A 
Hark now, as I say 
" It is a fine — </ay." 

I'm open mouth — AHy 

I'll run to maLTti-ma 

And scare her so—** daA" 

Just hear me say — A IV y 
Like a noisy jack daw, 
Or a rusty old saw. 

And I am Miss — Oy 
My mouth is round — so, 
And I laugh—'* Ao, ho, ho.*' 

(47) 
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Now let me tell you 
My name is Miss — 00^ 
And I'm in the ring, too. 

Now standing together we say — ee, ay, ah, 
..And send love and kisses to ** Ma" and **Papa" 
Alid-a§_we dance round we say aw, oh, and oo. 
And ask you to join in our merry game too, 

THE DIPHTHONG QUARTET. 

This is tall master — /, 
So brave he wont cry . 
When the dust's in his eye. 

And here comes a boy. 
His name's master — OYj 
He has a nice toy. 

This girl is named — OWj 
She'll make you a bow, 
While her cat says — mi-ow. 

This is little miss — U/ 
Her eyes are quite blue. 
And her apron is new. 

Now /and C^Kmay run about, 
And OW mdiy chase them in and out, 
And £/" may join in running, too ; 
What fun for/, OY, OlVamd U. 

Children soon come to enjoy exercises like the fore- 
going, as they do ordinary plays. They take delight 
in reciting the lines, and running in and out, and calling 
the one caught ''IT," as well as they enjoy chanting 
the senseless **Eni meeni mini mo" to decide who is 
«< jip i» /pjjg vowels can also be used to count for " IT," 
finishing by saying ''o-u-t spells out," although no 
knowledge of letters has been given. 



DRILL PLAY ON TOUCH SOUNDS. 

CTiildren repeat after the teacher: 

M3— Me; May; Ma; etc. Listen to the M-M-M. Can 
you i^ake the sound M? I can make M. We can all 
make jfll; me, may, ma; M, M, M. 

Be sure that the mouth is open, and all facial muscles 
relaxed between each sounding of M. 

After a few days the children can ask the questions 
of each other; one child calling another child's name; 
as, **Mary can you say Me? etc/' 

Practice first on the sounds most easily made. 

S. — Say; So; Sigh; etc. Listen to the S. Cut the 
S sound short. Notice which of the children lisp. Have 
them draw the tongue back, set the teeth together and 
keep the lips well apart. Drill on **S" until lisping is 
corrected; other sotmds intervening. 

SH. — She; Show; Shoe; etc. See that the tongue 
is well drawn back and teeth slightly apart. 

K. — Key; Cow; Coo; etc. Let the children realize 
the inside touch at the back of the tongue by pressing 
the forefinger on the upper part of the outside throat. 

TH.— Thee; Though; Thy; etc. Have the tongue 
protruded slightly between the teeth, so that it can be 
seen. 

N. — Knee; No; New; etc. Tip of tongue pressed up 
just behind the upper teeth; the lips should be kept 
well apart. 

F. — Fie; Foe; Few; etc. Have the teeth placed on 
the under lip, with the upper lip drawn backward. 

(49) 
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Pro^reei.in the same way with other Touch Sour,ds 
for a few minutes daily, showing the position of the org?*ns 
of speech in producing^-each phone, until most of the 
touch sounds are familiar to the ear of the child and 
easily and clearly made. The more difficult and unusual 
phones may be deferred for weeks or months. A phone 
is an elementary sound of a language. 

P, B; T, D. — ^These abrupt consonants require '.nuch 
attention and practice to produce just the right amount 
of utterance and no more. There should be the least 
possible explosion of the breath or voice after release of 
the organs of speech from their fixed position. Effort 
should be made to produce the sound while the lips are 
in contact for P and B, and the tip of the tongue is touch- 
ing the palate for T and D. To make these elements 
so that they are audible, without some subsequent ex- 
plosion, requires considerable drill and much control of 
the muscles of the mouth and throat. At first a small 
amount of noise after contact may be allowed, and is 
indeed necessary, but it should be apprehended that 
the sound following the contact is the vowel in 
"but." 

Grown persons sometimes play games in which the 
first consonant letters in a word are repeated and such 
incongruities appear as, ''Charles was chagrined because 
of Cora's civility to the chaperon,'' in which the letter 
C is used to represent four different sounds. Children 
may have rational games resembling these alliterative 
sentences in which certain phones are repeated, as 
** Peter picked a pod of peas," ** Billy bought a bag of 
beans." The kindergartner may make an interesting 
list of such sentences, which ought to be short, and the 
children should understand every word in them. Show 
pods of green peas. Tell how they grow. Beans, They 
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are not round like peas. They are oval or egg-shaped; 
grow in pods. 

T, D. — Dee, day, doe, doo. Children will best appre- 
hend T and D in combination with a vowel. Practice 
on T and D as finals as well as initials. A^, add, ough^, 
odd, oat, ode. 

CH, J. — ^The consonant in *'chew" is composed of 
the soimds of T and SH uttered in rapid succession; 
and the consonant in *'Jew'* of D followed by CH. 
These compound sounds need not be analyzed in the 
kindergarten. They will be pronounced, in time, by 
imitation. So also with SH and ZH, which, however, 
are simple sounds. The principal point to be kept in 
mind is that the teacher herself should always pronounce 
the elements of words deliberately and distinctly. Very 
little time should be spent with the children in the pro- 
duction of individual phones, except with those who are 
older or specially backward. 

CH, J. — '*John and Joe and Jack and Jill, 
Ran together up the hill.*' 

'* What child knows which it was fell down, spilled the 
water, and broke his crown?'* Some child repeats the 
nursery rhyme or the teacher does it. 

Perseverance, even with defective children, will bring 
clear articulation, unless in cases of bad malformation 
of the organs of speech. 



(From ** Kindergarten News,*' May, 1895.) 

. A New York correspondent sends us the following: 

At the regular monthly meeting of teachers of the 
kindergarten schools connected with the Children's Aid 
Society of New York, on April 5, Mrs. Eliza B. Bumz 
gave an address on **Pure Fonics in the Kindergarten 
as an Aid to Primary School Work." Letters were read 
from teachers who have found the new branch of instruc- 
tion very useful and highly interesting to the children. 
Prof. A. Scarlett, principal of the South Street school, 
Newark, N. J., says: 

** The idea of introducing 'Pure Fonics * into the kinder- 
garten is quite original. As I regard it, it is in strict 
accordance with one of the fundamentals in teaching — 
* things before symbols.' The kindergarten seems to be 
the most appropriate place for the introduction of * Pure 
Fonics.* It can more easily and effectively be taught 
there than in the ordinary primary school. I think the 
experiment will be a phenomenal success." 

An arrangement has been made by which any teacher 
interested in phonic work, or who desires to gain thorough 
knowledge of elementary sounds and their application 
to school and kindergarten work, can meet other teachers 
for discussion and practice on Monday afternoons, at 
4 o'clock, at Mrs. Bumz' school-room, 24 Clinton Place, 
New York. 
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From '* School/' New York City, January, 1896. 

(The following article was typewritten and sent to each 
gentleman named ; one of them sent it to '* School " for 
publication.) 



THE LECTURES. 

To Abram S. Hewitt, Secretary Cooper Institute; John 
Jasper, City Superintendent of Schools; Henry M. 
Leipziger, Ph.D., Superintendent of Lecttires, an4 
the Committee on Evening Schools, Messrs. Henry A. 
Rogers, Jacob W. Mack, Joseph J. Little, John L. 
N. Hunt, Richard H. Adams: 

At the Cooper Union Free Lectures, a request was 
publicly made that comments and suggestions upon 
them should be sent to the managers. The following 
is therefore respectfully submitted: 

Better Articulation Needed. 

These lectures have been eminently satisfactory; 
except that in some cases it has been painful to listen to 
them on account of the impossibility of distinctly hear- 
ing the speaker's words. At the times I refer to, only 
those persons who occupied seats directly fronting tlie 
platform, and not farther than half way back, cotdd 
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really hear the lecture so as to gain instruction from it. 
These constituted less than a fourth of the audience. 
Those who had side or back seats, received information 
from catching an occasional word or phrase, aided by 
the pictures. The excellent lecttires on China are very 
disappointing on accotmt of the mumbling, indistinct 
utterance of the speaker, which is sometimes varied with 
rapid reading quite impossible to follow. The voice of 
the gentleman is strong enough, but he has not learned 
to articidate properly. The mouth is not sufficiently 
opened; the words are slurred and run together, and 
the speech is like a page of reading matter which has 
neither space between the words, pimctuation marks, 
nor capital letters. In the remote parts of the house 
confusion begins soon after the lecttirer starts to speak. 
On all sides remarks are heard. *'What did he say?" 
*'Why does he not open his mouth?'* "He is talking 
at the rate of 300 words a minute." ** I can't imder- 
stand what he says." ** I wish he would turn on the 
pictures," and so on. Many go out. More would, but 
that they wait to see the pictures. 

The lecttire on **Beautiftd Hawaii," on Saturday, 
December 28th, was a tremendous torrent of words, 
whose intent was grasped with extreme difficulty. Such 
lectures should be shortened, or the time extended, to 
allow of moderate delivery. Lecttirers often become so 
familiar with their verbal descriptions, or with their 
manuscripts, that they forget that people caimot grasp 
the ideas they oif er as rapidly as the speaker can present 
them in words; so they rattle on at a rate of 250 words 
or more a minute, the result being that instead of the 
listeners gaining clear ideas on the subject discussed, 
only an indistinct impression is made and no lasting 
knowledge is obtained. 
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The mere writing of a good description or essay does 
not make a person a lecttirer; nor does the utterance of 
words, unless they are delivered out from the lips, as 
Austin says, ''like beautiftd coins, newly issued from the 
mint, distinct, sharp, in due succession and of due weight." 
A lecturer need not be an accomplished elocutionist, but 
he should know the capabilities of his organs of speech, 
and train them to speak English clearly and distinctly. 
. Then, with due deliberation of speech, the perfect words 
wotdd vibrate in every part of the house, and all wotdd 
hear to understanding. 

There are some lecturers to whom one can listen for 
hours and at the end feel rested, because there has been 
no conscious effort of mind or ear to apprehend the words 
spoken. Such speakers have frequently charmed audi* 
ences at Cooper Union. It is very desirable that all who 
essay to lecture there, or at the museums and school 
houses, shotdd train themselves in articulation, so that 
the instruction they give may have its full effect and be 
received with no strain by their hearers. 

Drill on elementary sounds, however, should be begun 
in kindergartens and continued daily through all grades 
of the public schools. 

Very respectfully, 
Eliza B. Burnz. 



TO REMEDY IMPERFECT ARTICULATION. 

{From ** School,** New York, February, 1896.) 

The letter of criticism on the delivery of certain lec- 
tures at Cooper Union, which was published in School 
on January 16, was not designed to be applied to those 
speakers alone, but to many other gifted men who collect 
precious information which they desire to give to the 
public, but who defeat their own ends by indistinct 
utterance or too rapid delivery. None will deny that 
lingual and vocal defects exist in many public speakers, 
who are quite imconscious of the strain to which they 
subject their listeners; and it is not to be expected that 
a speaker's habit of years can be changed ; but it is worth 
while to consider if, by greater attention being given 
to spoken English while our youth are in school and 
college, a more solid foundation may not be laid for 
acceptable delivery by the speakers and readers of the 
future. 

At present, too little attention is paid in schools to 
the spoken English apart from the written and printed. 
Yet people speak far more than they read or write. A 
child speaks for several years before it learns the use of 
letters. Wotdd it not be well to show the cliild at home 
and in the kindergarten that the little words it speaks 
are each composed of elementary sounds, each soimd 
requiring a particidar shaping of the mouth to produce 
it? In a few months, or a year, according to the age and 
capacity of the child, all the elementary sounds wotdd 
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be mastered, so that the sounds which compose any- 
familiar spoken word could be separately uttered. The 
producing of these sounds, the perception of their com- 
bination in words, and the facial and lingual movements 
required to produce each separate sound, would be 
greatly enjoyed by the little ones. Systematic exer- 
cises of the muscles of the face and tongue would result 
in giving control of the organs of speech, and in correcting 
the seeming inability of many children to open their 
mouths to the needful extent in speaking. The drill 
would, moreover, correct tendencies to lisping, imper- 
fect utterance, want of balance in the sides of the face, 
and the listless or impleasant cast of countenance, so 
frequently seen in children of the very poor. But, most 
important, this mastery of elementary sounds and 
control of the organs of speech will lay a foimdation for 
the exact and clear articulation of words by people 
generally; so that with sufficient practice on word 
analysis into sounds the linguistic miseries now inflicted 
on us by slovenly speakers will disappear. Too rapid 
utterance will also be corrected, for when words are 
uttered distinctly, each individual sound being properly 
articulated, very rapid delivery is impossible. 

Deficiency in articulation is often distressingly ap- 
parent in the reading of reports and papers by secre- 
taries and other officers of Societies. The reports are 
either read in a low, smothered tone, or rattled oft as 
though the reading of manuscript at the utmost speed 
of which the voice is capable is a secretary's greatest 
achievement. The result is that little or no information 
is obtained by the listeners in regard to the society whose 
work is presented. But even a statistical report may 
be made agreeable to the ear by clear enunciation and 
proper inflections and pauses. 
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Of course distinct articulation is not the whole of 
acceptable delivery; but it is the foundation, and elocu- 
tion is impossible without it. This foundation can be 
obtained as a basis for distinct speech by our people 
without any expenditure of school money. It simply 
requires that special training on the spoken language, 
entirely separate from the written, shall he given to children 
in Kindergartens and all grades of schools for a few min- 
utes daily. This is **Pure Phonics/' as distinguished 
from the method of teaching the elementary sounds in 
connection with letters which is now employed in schools 
where instruction in phonics is given at all. 

Daily drill on **Pure Phonics," by cultivating the 
sense of hearing and the organs of speech, will bring 
about a more correct and uniform pronunciation. Ex- 
tended over the country it will discourage provincial 
dialects, and prevent those changes in English speech 
which are constantly going on, and which philologists 
so greatly deplore. It will help to retain the spoken 
English at its present status, as shown by the pronuncia- 
tion given in our latest dictionaries. Are not these ob- 
jects worth a strong effort by educators to accomplish? 
And the writer believes they can be accomplished in due 
time if the School Boards will make and strictly enforce 
these two requisitions; first, that every teacher, whether 
of a Kindergarten, Primary or Grammar school, shall prove 
by an oral examination, before receiving a teaching certif- 
icate, that he or she can accurately and readily resolve any 
spoken word into its elementary sounds; and, second, that 
all teachers be required to impart this knowledge of 
elementary sounds and their combinations into words 
to their pupils for a few minutes daily. 

Eliza B. Burnz. 
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(** The School Journal'* December 26, 1896.) 

For the purpose of obtaining a clearer artictilation 
and more exact pronunciation among our youth, and 
eventually among people generally, I believe nothing 
will be more efficient than the accustoming our children 
while in the kindergarten to exercises in pure phonics — 
that is, training them to recognize the elementary sounds 
which make up the English language, and causing them 
to place the organs of speech in the proper positions 
to produce those sounds exactly. Especially is such 
training needed with the young children of foreigners, 
who possess no inherited tendency to place their organs 
of speech in the right positions to produce many of the 
English sounds. 

Training for good English speech shotdd be begun in 
the kindergarten. I have therefore taken the liberty 
of addressing the following letter to Miss Jemiy B. 
Merrill, lately appointed supervisor of the New York 
public kindergartens, since it is to her we must look for 
the development of instructors to teach pure phonics 
to the little ones: 

'* The writer feels impelled to add a word to the general 
expressions of gratification uttered upon your appoint- 
ment as supervisor of public kindergartens in New York 
City. She had the pleasure of listening last winter to 
your essay on kindergarten work, spoken before the 
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Society for the Improvement of the Public Schools. 
That address showed your long identification with kin- 
dergarten work, and consequent fitness for the office of 
supervisor. Therefore she says, with so many others, 
' I am glad.' 

''After hearing your address I took the liberty of writ- 
ing to you upon the subject of developing a knowledge 
of pure phonics in children of from four to seven or more 
years of age, to a limited degree according to their lingual 
acquirements ; this to be done previous to giving them 
any instruction in letters. May I hope that the sugges- 
tions then made, with the further arguments presented 
in the printed papers accompanying that communication, 
have been already fully considered by you, and that your 
plan of supervision embraces thorough training of your 
teachers in pure phonics. This is necessary in order 
that they shall be able, not only to discriminate all ele- 
mentary soimds, but to produce them so clearly in speech 
that children will easily apprehend and imitate them. 
So far as I know (except in the Workingman's School) 
systematic effort has not hitherto been made in the 
direction of leading children to associate the exact hear- 
ing of an elementary sound with its distinct utterance 
before teaching them letters, or of developing the organs 
of speech by having the children place the lips, tongue, 
teeth, and lingual muscles in special positions so as to 
produce exactly the required sounds, yet such training 
for a few minutes each day would result in greatly im- 
proved articulation. It would enable the children to 
more readily grasp the meaning of little words; and 
phonic analysis should be limited to such words — ^that 
is, to words the meaning of which our little ones fully 
understand. Phonic drill is moreover the most efficient 
means of correcting wrong pronunciation ; as *git * for get, 
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shet* for shut, 'kin' for can, etc. This analysis, con- 
tinued in the primary and higher departments of schools, 
would, by cultivating exact hearing, aid greatly in secur- 
ing clear and correct pronunciation by pupils and 
teachers, and ultimately a more distinct and forceful 
delivery by lecturers and public speakers generally. 

'* For is it not true that slurred and indistinct prontm- 
ciation is too generally heard both in speaking and read- 
ing, and this even among educated people? Is not the 
fault a grievous one, to correct which no pains should be 
spared? And is it not while speech is being learned 
that good habits of speech should be learned, and that 
an apprehension of what speech is and what are its com- 
ponent elements should be plainly impressed upon the 
intellects of our youth?" 

Eliza B. Burnz. 



(Close op a Paper on the ** Progress op Spelling 
Reform, in 1890," in **The Business Woman's 
Journal," New York, March, 1891.) 

In concluding this summary of the work done for 
Spelling Reform during the past year, I wish to say that 
in my opinion the chief hindrance to the acceptance 
of improved spelling is the ignorance of the science of 
phonetics among even educated people, including editors 
and publishers. Their whole attention, both during 
school life and subsequently, so far as language is con- 
cerned, is given to considering the make-up of the written 
or printed words, that is, to spelling; scarcely any atten- 
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tion has been paid to the construction of the spoken 
words, which are the real English language. The eye 
of the student is trained to observe the form of the 
printed word, but the ear is not trained to note, nor the 
organs of speech to produce, exactly, the separate ele- 
ment of the spoken language. Even teachers from the 
public schools come to me to learn phonetic shorthand, 
who cannot analyze simple words into their elementary 
sounds with clearness and accuracy. They know spoken 
words as units of sound only, not as composite utter- 
ances. Hence the indistinct, slipshod, uncertain pro- 
nunciation which is almost universal. Five minutes 
a day given to phonetic drill in every grade of a school — 
that is, to resolving spoken words into their elementary 
sounds, without any reference to letters — would produce 
very different and far superior readers and speakers to 
those which the schools turn out at the present day; and 
the result of such theoretical knowledge and vocal com- 
mand of our noble spoken language would be to awaken 
in every student's mind a desire to see it clothed in an 
orthography that would plainly and unmistakably ex- 
hibit the correct pronunciation of every word. Instead 
of the present blind obedience to the absurdities of Eng- 
lish spelling, a rebellion would be aroused that would 
result in bringing our written and printed language to 
rule and reason. 

Eliza B. Burnz. 
Spelling Reform Rooms, 

24 Clinton Place, New York. 



LEARNING TO SPELL. 

(*' The School Journal," New York, September 29, 1894.) 

An article in the London Spectator in reference to spell- 
ing has been widely copied and commented on by the 
press. The writer says: '*We believe that spelling is a 
special faculty, and that the inability to spell is not due 
to a lack of brains or to lack of attention, but simply and 
solely to the non-possession of the spelling faculty." 

Does such a statement commend itself to the common 
sense of people in general and of teachers in particular? 
Does not such an assertion strike one as pure nonsense? 
Can we conceive of a special faculty for comprehending 
and applying an art so inconsistent with rule and reason 
as is English orthography? A simple sentence which is 
found on almost the first page of many primers for chil- 
dren, **do go on,'* shows wherein lies one of the chief 
difficulties in spelling. Three different sounds are given 
to that one letter **o.** Does the learning to pronotmce 
d-o, doo, prepare the pupil to spell too, you, true? Hav- 
ing learned that g-o is sounded go, will the poor child 
escape censure if it spells t-o for toe or b-o for bow? 
Naming the letters o-n gives the pupil the impression 
that the word should be sotmded own, and so the reason- 
destroying process goes on. 

At the same time it is true that '* seeing assists the 
speller.'* Not because some persons have a specially 
"defective vision for spelling," as the Spectator thinks, 
but for the reason that the perception and memory of 
form are so much more active in some persons than in 
others. In my early days, when Webster's blue-black 
speller was the main dependence for youngsters, the 
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children spelled the columns of words down, up, and 
across, naming aloud the letters of each word. They 
learned to spell by the jingle, and many did well at the 
exercise; but it was found that their writing (spelling 
on paper) did not agree with their vocal spelling. The 
'*Word Method" of learning to read was discovered 
twenty years ago, by J. Russell Webb; it soon became 
popular, and spelling was thereafter taught chiefly by 
writing. The word-picture, in print and script, was 
made the basis of learning to write as well as to read. 
This word method is still the one almost universally 
employed in the best schools, in connection with pictures. 

But the typewriting machine has shown that the word 
method also fails to make good spellers. Why.? Be- 
cause there is no analytic comparison made between the 
word — the spoken word, and its written or printed repre- 
sentation. The children are not sufficiently instructed 
in speech. I mean that they are not taught the ele- 
mentary sounds which compose the spoken language, 
before they are introduced to letters as the representa- 
tives of those sounds. Nor are they afterwards taught 
the art of reading by means of phonetic books, the letters 
of which show a correspondence between sound and sign. 
It may be said that this is impracticable. It is with the 
ordinary primers and readers, but not with books printed 
with ** Leigh's Pronouncing Orthography" or the newer 
'* Pronouncing Print." In using these books the pupil 
sees which letters have a meaning and which are silent. 
The attention is called to the agreements and disagree- 
ments between the spoken word and the printed. And 
it is to the habit thus formed, of close attention to par- 
tictilarsy that good spellers can be made, both in the 
primary schools and in the higher departments. 

Dr. Harris, now Commissioner of Education at Wash- 
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ington, was for many years superintendent of the schools 
of St. Louis. He had Leigh's pronouncing orthography 
books used in the primary schools. In a letter which 
he wrote as an introduction to ''Circular No. 8, 1893/' 
he says that by the use of these books the "children not 
only learned to read rapidly but they learned to spell the 
ordinary spelling much more correctly than other pupils. 
This was due to the fact that they noticed the silent letters 
more carefully. These children learned logical habits of 
analysis, and were more intelligent in regard to the mean- 
ing of what they read than others." In this circtdar 
Dr. Harris gives a specimen of Leigh's print. The 
pamphlet is a history of the spelling reform, and is sent 
free on application to the Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Notwithstanding the excellent results achieved with 
the Leigh print, it has gone out of use in the New York 
and even in the St. Louis schools, principally, I think, on 
account of so many letters being modified in shape. Its 
failure to satisfy teachers led to the invention of "Pro- 
nouncing Print** which produces the same restdts with- 
out new or oddly shaped letters. 

In using a Pronouncing Primer, the child does not 
name the letters, but reads by sound, pronotmcing the 
under letter when the upper letter does not indicate the 
right sound, and omitting to sound the letters in skeleton 
type. After reading a lesson, the words are written by 
the pupil, who draws a line across the silent letters but 
does not write the under ones. Words having under or 
silent letters are written many times. Afterwards all 
the lesson is written in the ordinary way without any 
marks. The pupil thus learns to spell with the under- 
standing as well as the memory. 

Eliza B. Burnz. 



PHONICS AS A FOUNDATION FOR READING AND 
SPELLING. 

(From ** Kindergarten Magazine,'' Chicago, June, 1895.) 

A knowledge of reading and spelling is generally con- 
ceded to be the most necessary and yet the most diffictilt 
instruction that a teacher has to impart. To facilitate 
this teaching, the writer suggests that learning the ele- 
mentary sounds of our language be made a part of kinder- 
garten training. Children begin to speak at two years 
old. During the next three years they can be taught 
that words are composed of sounds, each of which can be 
uttered alone. The little ones should be led to recognize 
the fact that each sound is made by placing the organs 
of speech in a different position, and, when necessary, 
they should be instructed in the correct placing of the 
organs. The ear should be trained to appreciate and 
the organs of speech to pronoimce clearly and easily the 
elementary soimds that make up the words which com- 
pose a child's vocabulary before the eye is introduced 
to any written or printed symbols of words, and great 
is the fun they will get from this play of building sounds. 
With such ear training in the kindergarten, the pupil 
would be prepared, on entering the primary school, to 
receive the eye training which results in the recognition 
that letters are indicators of the spoken sotmds. 

Pew educators will demur to the proposition that 
truth alone should be taught to children, and that the 
reasoning powers should be developed early and con- 
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tinuously. Therefore, in teaching reading and spelling a 
rational method shotild be employed at the beginning; 
only words spelled phonetically should at first be taught, 
and exceptions and anomalies be brought in gradually, 
after the mechanics of reading are mastered. The me- 
chanics of reading are: (i) Recognition of letters as 
representatives of the phones — ^that is, the elementary 
sounds — already learned, the pure phone being given in 
connection with the letter, and not the name of the letter; 

(2) Learning to recognize and pronoimce two or three 
letters successively, as indicating the phones of a word; 

(3) The apprehension that successive letters are to be 
sounded from left to right. (A child is just as apt to 
begin at the right hand as at the left, until trained to 
start at the left.) (4) The recognition that words pro- 
nounced successively compose a sentence and indicate a 
thought. The mechanics of reading should, of course, be 
taught by means of the blackboard, after object lessons 
and conversation about the object. The words first 
taught, and of which short sentences are constructed, 
should be such as are represented by letters correspond- 
ing in ntmiber with the phones of the spoken words 
and which have their regular sounds in those words. 
The short sounds should be given to the vowel letters, 
as in mat, met, hit, hot, hut. In a few days children will 
read many sentences and enjoy the exercise. To insure 
correct and prompt pronunciation, as well as to promote 
a rapid acquaintance with books, most of the reading 
done during the first year of study should be with a Pro- 
nouncing Print. Such print, which does not at all inter- 
fere with the ordinary spelling, has been devised and can 
be applied to any book. 

The truly rational method of teaching to read — that in 
which a child's reason only is appealed to until the mind 
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has been informed on needful points, and is sufficiently 
strong to grapple with the exceptions and anomalies of 
orthography — ^may be thus formtdated: 

First step. — Pure phonics taught in the kindergarten 
or lower primary, for from three months to a year, ac- 
cording to age and development, before letters are in 
any way taught. Object lessons given and language 
developed by conversation. 

Second step. — Letters taught by their sotmds, not 
names, a few at a time, and only in words having truly 
phonic combinations. 

Third step. — The introduction of silent letters, shown 
by hair-line type; to be disregarded in reading but not 
in spelling or writing. 

Fourth step. — The long vowels, and a few other sounds 
denoted by diacritically marked letters. 

Fifth step. — Wrongly sounding letters rectified to 
the child's eye and apprehension by having their true 
representative letters placed below. 

Sixth step. — Reading practiced for a year in Pronounc- 
ing Print, or until the correct enimciation of all common 
words is secured. 

Spelling can be taughtby any of the approved methods. 
The phonic analysis of words, and constant attention 
given to the silent and wrong sounding letters when read- 
ing Pronouncing Print, aid in making good spellers. See 
testimony on this point given by Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Hon. Wm. T. Harris, in ** Circular of Informa- 
tion, No. 8, 1893.'' The pamphlet is sent free on appli- 
cation to the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 



LESSONS IN PURE PHONICS. 

(From '* The School Journal,'' August 31, 1895.) 

Mrs. Eliza B. Bumz is teaching her method of ptire 
phonics in some of the vacation schools of New York city. 
The Journal has been favored with a plan of it which 
is here presented: 

Teaching pure phonics is giving instruction and drill 
on the phones or elementary sotmds of our spoken lan- 
guage, entirely apart from letters; the training being of 
the ear alone. The object sought in giving instruction 
in pure phonics is to secure, in both native and foreign 
children, a better articulation and pronunciation of the 
English language. 

The means for obtaining this desirable result are: 

I St. Showing that the spoken words are all made of 
the pure breath — h, or of the voice breath — uh. That 
this pure breath or voice breath is molded into different 
sounds by the organs of speech, the lips, teeth, tongue, 
palate, and throat assuming various positions. 

2d. Showing how to place the organs of speech in posi- 
tion to produce the different sotmds. 

3d. Teaching the distinction between the two chief 
divisions of sounds, namely, the open sounds (vowels) 
and the touch sounds (consonants), and drilling on the 
shapes of the mouth in uttering the vowel sotmds. 
Showing that the open sounds are all made with the 
voiced breath, and are the kind of sounds that can be 
sung. 
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4th. Teaching the touch sounds. Showing that eight 
of these are made by the use of pure breath only: p, t, 
ch, k, f, th, s, sh. Teaching the proper position of the 
organs of speech to produce each of these breath sounds. 
Teaching the production of these sounds with but small 
expenditure of breath, and no voice or explosive breath 
following them. 

5th. Teaching those touch sounds in which the voice is 
heard, and showing how eight of them correspond with 
the eight breath sounds in the position of the organs 
of speech. Then drilling on the remaining six voiced 
consonants, r, 1, y, m, n, ng. 

6th. Teaching the analysis of spoken words into their 
elementary sounds, beginning with simple words and 
proceeding to those more difficult. 

7th. Taking notice of lisping or other faulty pronun- 
ciation in pupils and correcting the defect by showing 
the proper position of the organs of speech. 

8th. Securing the clear enunciation of sentences com- 
posed of words having difficult combinations of con- 
sonants, as, **the blasts blew and the masts cracked/' 
by having each elementary sound pronotmced separately. 

Lessons in pure phonics require no books, no material, 
no expense of any kind, and but five or ten minutes daily 
of the teacher's time. But the instructor's knowledge 
of phonics must be thorough, and, to insure the attention 
and apprehension of children, the sounds and all infor- 
mation regarding them must be presented in a lively, 
attractive manner. A short drill on pure phonics should 
precede every oral language lesson. 

Daily drill in every grade will strengthen and also 
relax the facial and jaw muscles, so that children will 
habitually open their mouths wider when speaking and 
reading. 
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A free class for the discussion of phonics and drill on 
special sounds meets at Mrs. Bumz' school-room, No. 24 
Clinton Place, New York, every Monday from 4 to 6 P.M. 
Many teachers avail themselves of this opportunity to 
become acquainted with the new branch of language 
teaching. 



INDICATING PRONUNCIATION. 

By Eliza B. Burnz. 



(From ** The School Journal,*' February 24, 1894.) 

One great obstruction to the discussion of the sub- 
ject of pronunciation in educational and popular journals 
is the want of a phonetic alphabet, composed of a suffi- 
cient number of marked letters and digraphs added to 
the present twenty-four letters, so that each character 
will be commonly imderstood to denote a certain sound. 
Such an alphabet was exhibited on page 493 of The 
School Journal for November 26, 1892. Another 
difficulty lies in the fact that so few printing offices 
are furnished with the marked, or as printers call them 
''accented,'* type which are used in dictionaries to 
denote variously sounded letters. Were marked types 
at hand, and Webster's diacritics accepted as standard 
by teachers and educators, and generally imderstood 
by educated people, many interesting questions on the 
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subject of prontinciation and kindred topics could be 
discussed and illustrated. Webster employs a double- 
dotted a — a to denote the sound of a in arm. The letter 
h is in use both in English and German to show that a 
preceding vowel has a long sound. We all pronounce 
ah and oh correctly without hesitation. In the same 
way uh shows that the sotmd of u in but is lengthened, 
as it always is before r in a monosyllable, as burn, hurt, 
etc. In the following statements uh is used to denote 
lengthened tl, and a, being more compact than ah, de- 
notes the vowel in arm. 

Pronunciation of r. 
\ Dropping the sound of r before another consonant 
I appears to be now recognized as good pronunciation in 
England. This is evidenced by a set of phonetic Readers 
I which have recently been admitted for use in the public 
elementary schools. In these Readers '*farm'* is repre- 
sented by fam, ** stars/' by staz, etc. 

That the obliterating of r is prevalent also in America, 
although not sanctioned by our dictionaries, is apparent 
to teachers of Fonic Shorthand. The foundation of the 
study of phonography is spelling by sotmd — ^the short- 
hand characters standing primarily for sounds, not for 
the letters of the alphabet. So the pupil's own pro- 
ntmdation is soon made apparent. A rule is given that 
"all silent letters of the common spelling are to be 
omitted from the shorthand writing.'* Having learned 
the forty characters for the consonants and vowels, the 
pupils, on being reqtdred to connect them and form 
words, forthwith proceed to write ba, fst, ca, for bar, jar, car, 
etc. , pat, had, for part, hard, etc. It is necessary to give a 
rule that ''the letter r must always be regarded as a 
sounded letter and be denoted by its sign,'* and also to 
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drill pupils on making the sound of r, before they com- 
prehend that final r, or r before a consonant, is not a 
silent letter. Yet these students have, in nearly all 
cases, received a good school education. 

When r succeeds u, and is final or followed by a con- 
sonant, the two letters, ur, are usually converted into 
uh, that is, into the vowel sound in hum; and /wr, cur, 
were, etc., are pronounced fuh, cuh, wuh, etc. Also fire, 
is fiuh; care, cauh; 7tor and for, are naw, faw; horn, 
form, warm, are hawn, fawm,wawm; harm, hurt, work, are 
pronounced ham, huht, wuhk. In fact the r appears 
to be regarded merely as an added letter for lengthening 
the preceding vowel. 

In this obliteration of r, the spoken language is obey- 
ing a general law, that of proceeding on the line of 
least resistance. The proper* sounding of r requires 
some turning up of the tip of the tongue; this is an 
effort, except when r occurs before a vowel, and natural 
inertia causes the tongue to remain tmtumed up at the 
end of words and before other consonants. Our Irish 
friends pronounce the r in curst as easily as we do in 
crust, but they have been accustomed to trill every 
r from childhood. The trilled r is usually considered 
objectionable in the classes of words to which I have 
referred, and it is a question for the consideration of 
educators whether an effort shall be made to retain a 
distinct sounding of the smooth r in American speech. 
If it is done it must be through the daily effort of 
teachers in the reading classes, and by constant example 
in their own speech. In this connection I offer an 
opinion that tmtil phonetic analysis is thoroughly taught 
in all the schools, and children are daily used to separ- 
ating any word into its elementary sounds, educated 
people generally will not be able to distinguish silent 
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from sounded letters, or to know what sounds they them- 
selves utter, and pronunciation will remain as indefinite 
to the mind, and uncertain on the tongue, as it is now. 

It seems to me that there is also a change going on 
in many vowel sounds. My pupils, as well as some good 
speakers in America, and according to English usage 
I believe, give the sound of aw to long o before r in 
monosyllables, so that court and caught are hardly dis- 
tinguishable; ^nore, door, mourn, etc., are pronounced 
mawr, dawr, mawn. The r is not altogether thrown 
out in such words because it is easier to upturn the 
tongue after aw than after long o, which reqtdres more 
shaping of the lips. Again, few pupils can appreciate 
any difference in sound between the 6 in not and a short- 
ened, as in a^k, I have always considered the a in what 
as eqtdvalent in sound to 6 in blot. But in these two 
words, and others like them, it is the short a sound that 
is recognized. The shortened a sound is often ex- 
tended to god, dog, log, etc.; sometimes aw takes its 
place. A complete phonetic alphabet may require a 
brief aw letter as well as a brief a. 

If the statements here made are doubted, they may 
be verified or disproved by those who will take the 
trouble, first, to practice audibly the eighteen vowel 
sounds tmtil they are familiar to the ear, and drill also 
on the smooth r in combination. Second, to watch the 
speech of others and criticize it by the hearing alone, 
independent of prejudice engendered by the common 
spelling. 



"PHONOGRAPHY" AND PHONETICS. 

Eliza B. Burnz. 



{From *' The National Stenographer,** December, 1894.) 

Speld in accordance with the shortend spellings, ap- 
proved by the English and American Philological Socie- 
ties, and found in the latest dictionaries. 

Until about forty years ago there wer comparativly 
few writers of shorthand, and most of them wer ama- 
teurs who cultivated the art thru admiration of it and 
for personal uses alone. Professional stenografers wer 
scarse then; now their nimiber is legion. Twenty-five 
years ago the number of women in New York who wrote 
shorthand could be counted on the fingers of one hand; 
now the hairs of one's head would hardly number them. 

Without investigating the causes which hav brought 
stenografy into the front rank as a profession, it may 
be truthfully said that the first great impetus toward 
making the study of shorthand a popular one was given 
by Isaac Pitman, of England, when, in 1840, he publi^ht 
a new method entitled ** Phonography '* — ^that is, writing 
based on sound. Insted of taking the common alfabet 
of twenty-six letters as a foundation for his characters, 
he analyzed the English language into its elementary 
sounds (as had been done in Walker's dictionary) and 
assigned a simple line, straight or curved, upright, 
oblique or horizontal, light or heavy, to represent eack 
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of the elementary sounds. By this means the student 
of Phonography coud not avoid becoming possessed 
of the knowledge that the spoken English is composed 
of about forty units of sound. In bringing this fonetic 
analysis home to the apprehension of the common people 
thru the study of Phonography, Isaac Pitman achievd 
a far greater work than was the mere invention of a new 
system of shorthand. He laid the foundation for the 
greatest educational reform which the world has seen 
sinse the invention of printing, the greatest labor saving 
device ever offerd to English readers and writers. It 
is the fundamental principl of Phonography applied to 
the written and printed language. If the straight lines 
and curves of Phonography, each being uzed for a certain 
sound, exactly and unmistakably represent a spoken 
word, why cannot this fonetic principl be applied to the 
letters of the English alfabet, and so modify the use of 
the alfabet that its letters wil be made to represent 
invariably the same sound, and not, as now, each letter 
to denote from one to seven sounds, and then be often 
silent and perfectly useless. With a sufficient alfabet 
all the weary labor of leming to spel while at scool would 
be at an end, as wel as the hindrances and vexations 
consequent on the dout we often feel in regard to our 
spelling when scool life is ended. The incubus of an 
orthograf y that defies reason at every step can but tend 
to make children stupid, tmreasoning, and dependent 
on authority alone. 

The '* Word Method'* of teaching the children to read 
has nearly supplanted the old ABC plan. But when 
we examin this word method closely, it amounts to the 
Chinese representation of language. The combined let- 
ters form a picture of an idea, just as do the Chinese char- 
acters. Stil, an effort is made by authors and teachers 
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not to lose sight entirely of the assumption (which is but 
very partially a fact) that the letters of our alfabet ar 
designed to represent the spoken elements of the English 
language; and so fonetic teaching is brought in to a 
limited extent in primers and first readers in connection 
with the word method. In our city scools the children 
are drild on sound as connected with letters. But far 
better work would be accomplishd if the littl children 
wer exercised on the elements of the spoken language 
for several weeks or months before they ar introduced 
to letters. The kindergarten is the place where this fonic 
dril should begin. Pupils should be taught to resolv 
the simpl words they use into their elementary sounds, 
and to place the organs of speech in the proper position 
so as to utter each sound plainly. Thus, clear articu- 
lation would be secured as a preparation for learning to 
read, and foren and provincial inaccuracies be corrected. 
This fonic dril is invaluabl in producing distinct speaking 
and reading, and it should be continued up thru the 
primary and grammar grades. Five minutes , daily 
should be given to fonetic dril in each grade of every 
school, until the sixth grade children hav no more diffi- 
culty in analyzing the word ** incomprehensibility " into 
its sound elements, than the little kindergartners hav 
in telling the sounds in the words '*so'' or **cat." 

And what besides clear articulation wil such thoro 
fonic teaching bring ? It wil awaken attention to the vast 
difference which exists between the simpl spoken English 
and our unreasonabl, outrageous written and printed. 
A simplification of the present spelling is conceded by all 
thoughtful educators to be a necessity, if we expect to 
educate the rising generation in its entirety — ^that is, all 
children, white, colored, nativ and foren-bom; and 
while teaching these children to read and write find 
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time also to teach them the duties of good citizenship. 
At present, leming to spel crowds out this paramount 
object of education, the making of good citizens. 

Of late, educators hav been looking towards Germany 
for light on methods of education. They wil gain littl, 
until they go to the root of the matter, and see how Ger- 
man children ar taught to read. The German child 
lems to read and write as wel in one year as the American 
child does in three, and afterwards it has no further 
trubl in applying the art of reading and writing to higher 
studies. It has not to spel, spel, spel, until the last day 
of grammar scool and then fail on the spelling examina- 
tion for college. The English language is close kin to 
the German. The Germans, finding that the sounds in 
their language number more than the singl letters in the 
alfabet, after assigning to each letter a specific sound, 
mark sum letters with diacritics or combine two letters 
to form a digraf , and thus bring the characters of the 
alfabet to a sufficient number to represent the language 
fonetically. What is to hinder English spelling being 
made fonetic on the same basis? This is the Anglo- 
American plan, as it is calld, and produces a script and 
print which so closely resemble the modes in present use, 
that the new and the old can be used interchangeably 
for business or correspondence. 

So much for the common sense and feasibilty of the 
simplification of spelling in the future. For the present, 
teachers should be urged to acquaint themselves thoroly 
with English fonetics, to cultivate their own ears and 
the ears of their pupils, so that they can discriminate 
language sounds quite independently of letters, and 
by carefully perusing the best literature on the subject, 
investigate the advantages and feasibility of revised 
spelling. 
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It wil be wel also for teachers to frankly acknowledge 
to their pupils that the written language is in a sad tangl, 
owing to the ignorance and prejudices of our forefathers, 
and to tel them that it takes a long time to undo such a 
tangl and lay all the threds straight. That for the pres- 
ent, the needs of the business world make leming to spel 
by the dictionary a necessity, but that useless letters at 
the end of words ar being alredy left off. Therefore 
don't mark as errors the omission of me in "program," 
te in "gazet," ue in "dialog," or the final e after a short 
vowel, as in " definit." If pupils use / for ph in " frenol- 
ogy," it is in analogy with "frenzy," and the letters cb and 
ce as in "aesthetic" ar well substituted by e. These 
shorter spellings hav the authority of the Philological 
Associations of England and America, and Congress 
has been petitiond to incorporate them in Congressional 
printing. 

An excellent way for the introduction of fonetic spell- 
ing in the future would be to use elementary instruction 
books — ^primers and readers — ^that would carry the 
pronunciation on the face of the printed words without 
new letters, or, for the present, at all interfering with the 
ordinary spelling. Dr. Leigh's "Pronouncing Orthog- 
raphy," so successfully used for many years in the 
St. Lotiis scools, and for a short time in a few of the 
New York scools, had this object in view. But Leigh's 
process is too cumbersome, necessitating the learning 
of nearly a hundred differently shaped letters. The 
Pronouncing Print recently devised, is much simpler 
in detail, and promises an almost royal road for the feet 
of littl children in gaining what Prof. Martineau has 
termd "the most difficult of human attainments," 
namely, leming to read. 
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BURNZ PRONOUNCING PRINT. 

Of do done was 0ty bi^sy 
says eye ^one bird they age 
eat high know use are talk 

A specimen of this print is given. It accomplishes 
the long desired object of representing the exact pronun- 
ciation of words without changing the ordinary spelling 
or introducing any new letters. The twenty-six letters 
of our alfabet ar employed with their most common 
significations. The digrafs, th, ch, sh, ng, represent 
single sounds as they do now. The vowel letters, un- 
marked, denote their short sounds as in at, ebb, it, on, up. 
When the vowel letters represent other sounds than 
these, they hav diacritic marks over or under them in 
accordance with Webster's dictionary. In our perverse 
spelling it often happens that letters ar very excep- 
tionally uzed ; they ar placed for other sounds than those 
they commonly stand for; for instance, o is used for oo 
in do, and also for u in done, which is sounded just as 
dun is; ^ is used when the sound is z. In such cases, 
a small letter which indicates the true sound is placed 
under the letter which givs a wrong sound. Then the 
numerous silent letters, as ugh in through, the useless 
final e in give, and many others, ar denoted by very light 
type, indicating that they ar not to be sounded. By 
these devices of Pronouncing Print the common spelling 
is made fonetic to the eye, and so soon as the alfabet of 
forty sounds is mastered the child or forener can read 
correctly and without hesitation. It has been proved 
that children taught with a Pronouncing Print accom- 
plish the task of reading ordinary books in half the time 
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generally required. See the letter of Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 
Commissioner of Education, prefixt to ** Circular of In- 
formation No. 8, 1893," which givs a history of the spell- 
ing reform movement, and also the list of fifteen hundred 
shortend spellings authorized by the English and Ameri- 
can Philological Societies, and embodied in the Century 
and Standard dictionaries. *' Circular 8 " is sent free 
to any address, on request to the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 



Mrs. Eliza B. Bumz, the leader in the movement for 
phonetic spelling, in New York City, gave instruction 
in pure phonics in the summer schools of this city. She 
exemplified her method of teaching the children to 
recognize and articulate the elementary sounds of the 
language as a means of ear and voice training, in order 
**to secure, in both native and foreign children, a better 
articulation and pronunciation of the English language." 

Mrs. Bumz will continue to devote her time to writing 
on this subject and teaching it; she announces that a 
free class for the discussion of phonics, and drill on 
special sotmds, meets at her school-room, No. 24 Clinton 
Place, New York, every Monday, from 4 to 6 p. m. Mrs. 
Bumz welcomes anyone who wishes to learn about 
phonetic spelling or phonic drill. — Alumni News, New 
York, Sept., 1895. Clara Aub, Ed. 




CURE FOR IMPERFECT ENGLISH IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

By Eliza B. Burnz. 



(From *' The Arena,'* August, 1894.) 

The Review of Reviews for December quotes from a 
writer in the Calcutta Review, in regard to the use of 
English by natives in the Indian Empire, as follows: 

*' It stands as a gigantically ludicrous fact to-day that 
the supreme powers in the Indian Empire, having tmder- 
taken to introduce the science and literature of the West 
into India through the medium of the English language, 
have failed to evolve any considerable number of trained 
scholars who may be trusted to speak and write the Eng- 
lish language with even tolerable correctness and in- 
telligence The tmiversities send out, yearly, htmdreds 

of youths addicted to a very vile habit of writing and 
speaking English. . . . Not half the students in our college 
are really fitted by their knowledge of English properly 
to benefit by the books that are put into their hands to 
study, and the lectures they are invited to listen to/* 

But the source of the evil lies further back — in the 
schools preparing men for the universities. The Calcutta 
Review says : 

**The teachers of English in these schools are almost 
entirely native masters — an intelligent and deserving 
class, but nevertheless men with a very imperfect mas- 
tery of English idiom. . . . There is probably — I speak 

(82) 
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under correction, yet not altogether at random — not a 
single school in the whole of India where there is a reason- 
able chance that English will be correctly and idiomatic- 
ally taught to the Indian school-boy. A vicious habit 
of expression is acquired by our schools from the first.'* 

Is it not pertinent to inquire whether a fundamental 
cause of inaccurate writing and speaking by Indian 
youths who have been trained in the English schools 
does not lie in the illogical and therefore difficult spelling 
of the English language? So far there have been no 
elementary instruction books in the ordinary spelling 
by studying which the pupil could be sure of the pronun- 
ciation of the words he is taught. His ear soon forgets the 
sound of the word as given by the teacher. But if the 
pupil has a print which conveys the same pronunciation 
to his eye as the teacher has given to his ear, his voice can 
repeat it as often as is necessary to fix that pronuncia- 
tion on his tongue. Were the printed language made so 
plain to the eye that no hesitation would be experienced 
in rightly sounding a word, full time could be given to 
grammar and idiom. The confusion which arises in the 
mind of a foreign pupil studying English as to the soimd 
of the letters in a given word — those letters having vary- 
ing powers without definite rule — is inconceivable by the 
average English teacher. The latter has been spelling 
all his life, and become accustomed to regard every word 
as a whole. But spoken words are composed of sounds, 
while written words are made up of letters. Some letters 
are significant and some silent, but even the significant 
ones have in English no fixed sound. 

The use of a Pronouncing Print in giving elementary 
instruction to foreigners would at once remove the 
difficulty. There are about forty elementary soimds in 
the English language. In the construction of Pronotm- 
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cing Print an alphabet is. arranged in which each sound 
is denoted by the letter or digraph which now most 
frequently represents it. In teaching with Pronouncing 
Print the sounds of the letters and not the usual names 
are taught to the beginner. As I said, the common 
spelling is not changed. To make the print phonetic, 
when silent letters occur they are denoted by very light 
type, easily distinguishable from the other. Where a 
letter suggests a wrong sound, a diacritical mark, as in 
Webster's dictionary, is used to make the distinction, 
or a small letter is printed underneath to give the true 
sound. By examining the following example the plan 
will be at once understood: — 



Of do done was city biisy 
eye ^one bird they age 
eat high know tise are talk 



There is every reason to believe that if foreign youths 
can be trained in reading through several books in Pro- 
nouncing Print,* tmtil the thousand or two most common 
English words are correctly sounded and become familiar 
to their tongues, the growth of the hybrid dialects of 
India, China and other nations would be checked and 
eventually destroyed. 

♦**The Step-by-Step Primer" and ••Sermon on the Mount," in 
Buraz* Pronouncing Print. Burnz & Co., 24 Clinton Place, New York. 

No copyright on Burnz' Pronouncing Print has been taken out by its 
inventor. The Print is free for use by missionaries, or any educator 
who desires to have books made for the study of English pronuncia- 
tion. 
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PRONOUNCING PRIMER. 75 

LESSON 68. 

Tiie Bijsy Bee. 

How well the little bi^§y bee 
Im-proves tiie siiin-ing hours, 

And gatii-ers honey every day 
From all the o-pen-ing flowers. 

How skill-fully she bmld§ her cell; 

How neat she spreads the wax, 
And la-bors hard to store it well 

With the sweet food she makes. 



In works of la-bor or of skill, 

1 would be bijisy too; 
Rise ere the sun has climbed the hill, 

And work till fall-ing dew. 

In books, or work, or health-M play. 
Let my first years be past; 

That I may reck-on every day 
More happy than the last. 



BURNZ' PHONIC 
SHORTHAND 

. BY 

ELIZA BOARDMAN BURNZ 

PrinciiMl of the New York School of Phonography 



'* Burns' Pfaooic Shorthand" is based on Isaac Pitman's 
** Phonos^phy/' Its author is one of the oldest practitioners and 
teachers of the art in the United States, having learned it in 1846. From 
that date to 1872 she had used, in her teaching, all the successive 
phonographic jnanuals that had been published. On opening the free 
shorthand classes at Coopef Union in 1872 (which were taught uninter- 
ruptedly for seventeen years), her experience as a writer and teacher had 
convinced her of the need for an instruction book which should present 
the principles of phonography in a more simple and consistent manner 
than was done in the text-books then published. Therefore, in 
Mrs. Bumz' new method and manual, which were both named Phonic 
Shorthand^ the contradictions to first principles and needless exceptions 
to general rules, which were common in the earlier systems and text- 
books, were replaced by directions that bring consistency and uniformity 
into the writing. ** Position" for all short outlines is taught from the 
beginning of the study and adhered to in all practice. By this exactness 
in fundamental work the student is relieved of learning hundreds of 
wordsigns, which by other systems are exceptionally written, and remain 
for months a burden on the memory and a hindrance to rapid writing. 

An arrangement of the pages, by which the shorthand plates of the 
text-book correspond with the opposite pages in print, greatly assists this 
book in being a self-instructor for any intelligent person who desires to 
study shorthand independently of an oral teacher. 

After more than twenty-five years* trial by law and lecture reporters, 
and in literary and business offices, Bumz' Phonic Shorthand has 
proved itself superior, not only as a swift method for taking notes but as 
a system of unexampled legibility. Its devices for indicating the presence 
of vowel sounds in words, without the need of writing any signs, adds 
greatly to the certainty of rightly deciphering doubtful or conflicting 
outlines. The verdict of business men, who have employed amanuenses 
that are thoroughly conversant with the principles and practice of Phonic 
Shorthand is—** Burnz* writers can read their notes." 



The heading Troblem Sol'Oed 
THE 

Step-by-Step Primer 

BVRNr PRONOUNCING PRINT 



SHOWS CORRECT PRONUNCIATION WITHOUT NEW 
LETTERS OR CHANGE OF SPELLING 



'X'HIS print teaches the child or foreigner that letters 
stand for spoken sounds. The forty elementary 
sounds of English are each represented by an ordinary 
letter or combination of letters, and by a few of the well- 
known Webster diacritic marks and the use of light-line 
type; the exact pronunciation of every word is made 
evident. Thus the first steps in reading are rendered easy, 
logical, and certain. 

The results of using this Primer are: ist, clear articula- 
tion; 2d, correct prontfnciation; 3d, a thorough knowledge 
of elementary sounds; 4th, the time of learning to read 
reduced one-half. 

" Your Step'by-Step Primer will also aid the needed 
reform in spelling** — William E. Sheldon. 
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